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Chronicle 


Home News.—The meeting called by President Hoov- 
er of 400 “key men,” said to represent every branch of 
industry, finance, trade and commerce, to consider ways 

and means to stimulate business after the 
Business recent stock crash, appointed seventy-two 
Council leaders to organize an executive com- 
mittee, which will in turn be the nucleus of a national 
economic council, sitting permanently. This council is 
said to have been in Mr. Hoover’s mind for some years. 
Expenditures for the coming year in many lines were an- 
nounced, with the purpose of restoring confidence badly 
shaken as a result of widespread losses in security values. 
Unemployment was also expected to be largely abolished 
by the promises made, but it was not clear that the plan 
also involved an increase of wages, as urged and practised 
by Henry Ford, with a view to enlarging consumer pow- 
er, which is the basis of our prosperity. Other activi- 
ties of the President were the naming of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Patrick Jay Hurley, who was baptized a 
Catholic but brought up a Baptist, to be Secretary of 
War, and Assistant Secretary of State William R. Castle, 
Jr., to be Ambassador to Japan, but only for the duration 
of the London disarmament conference. 

The Mellon machine of Western Pennsylvania scored a 
double victory when, on December 6, the Senate, by a 


National 
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vote of 58-22, refused to seat Senator-elect Vare, after 
admitting he had been legally elected, and 
on December 11, Governor Fisher, a 
Mellon adherent, appointed Joseph R. 
Grundy, the lobbyist, to be Senator until December, 1930. 
Senator Grundy was forced to promise to run in the pri- 
maries next year ; the Senator then elected will fill out the 
unexpired term of Mr. Vare until 1933. Mr. Vare, after 
being refused his seat, announced that he will also be a 
candidate, and it was understood that Gifford Pinchot, 
ex-Governor, will also run in that primary. The opposi- 
tion to Mr. Grundy in the Senate quickly vanished. 

The tax reduction recommended by the President was 
passed by the House by a vote of 282-17 on December 5. 
This bill calls for a reduction of $160,000,000 in 1929 in- 
come taxes. The bill was before the 
House only four days. An attempt to 
railroad it through the Senate also was 
balked by Senators Black and Blaine, who refused unani- 
mous consent to set aside the tariff bill. Further efforts 
to pass it quickly were expected to be successful. The 
Protocol to the World Court statute, with the Root reser- 
vations, which was signed in Geneva by an American 
representative by order of the President, was held back 
from the Senate, after a conference of party leaders. It 
was said that it would not be submitted until after next 
year’s congressional elections, so that it might not be an 
issue in the campaign. 

An interesting question of international law was raised 
by the air explorations of Commander Byrd in Antarctica. 
Last year, before his departure, the British Government 

called our Government’s attention to 
ieetens British claims in the Antarctic estab- 

lished by former explorers, especially 
Scott and Shackleton. No attention was paid to this note 
for a year. Then our Government issued a re-assuring 
note. The flights made by Byrd, after his flight to the 
Pole, then established a claim to 35,000 square miles of 
land for the United States. Negotiations will no doubt 
be undertaken shortly. 


Vare and 
Grundy 


Congressional 
Activities 





Belgium.—The compromise language bill for the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, a cause of Cabinet dissension for several 
weeks, was the target of new criticism when it was finally 
Ghent presented on the floor of the Chamber 
Language of Deputies. The measure proposes to 
Bill make Flemish the official language of 
instruction, except in classes in language, literature and 
history, where French, German, and English would be 
used in the respective classes. Opponents to the measure 
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pointed out that it would compel the transfer of the tech- 
nical and scientific courses from Ghent to some French- 
speaking center, as many of the students would be unable 
to follow courses in these subjects if given only in 
Flemish. 


China.—The mutiny of the Anhwei troops at Pukow, 
reported last week, assumed serious proportions, and de- 
veloped into a formal rebellion aimed against the Nation- 
alist Government. This was made plain 
by a circular telegram issued, December 
6, by General Shih Yu-shan, Commander 
of the revolting division. Indicative of the serious situa- 
tion was the proclamation of martial law in Shanghai, 
Nanking, Hankow and Canton, necessitated for the mosu 
part by the withdrawal of the local military forces to en- 
gage the rebels. Foreign vessels were called to the aid 
of their nationals, among them being seven American 
warships ordered from Manila to Shanghai. Press dis- 
patches, though meager, indicated that the Anhwei troops 
had engaged the Nationalists within forty miles of the 
capital. An engagement at Canton, on December 12, re- 
sulted in a Nationalist victory over the revolting “ Iron- 
side” division, with thousands of casualties reported. 
Nanking officials continued to maintain that the Govern- 
ment was stable. It was understood that application had 
been made to the Washington State Department for an 
export license covering 500,000 rounds of machine gun 
ammunition and eighty airplane bombs, for use in putting 
down the civil rebellion. 


Rebellion 


Colombia.—On December 8, the death was announcea 
in Rome of José Vicente Concha, former President of the 
Republic and acting, at the time of his demise, as Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. Sr. Concha was 
reputed one of the nation’s outstanding 
statesmen. He was born in 1867, and 
during his long public career was in the judicial, executive, 
legislative and diplomatic services. In 1902 he served 
as Minister to the United States. 


Ex-President 
Dies 


Ecuador.—Two resignations in the Cabinet, on De- 
cember 3, threatened a Ministerial crisis for President 


Ayora. Minister of Finance Martinez and Minister of 
it Welfare Fuentes both retired, the rea- 
— sons for their resignations not being 


given. Because, however, of the fac- 
tional disputes between the Coast and the interior, both 
the Ministers being coastal representatives, it was report- 
ed that this éxplained the move. As a result, it was 
especially feared that the President’s economic plan for 
the coming annual budget might be badly upset. 


France.—With the Government’s financial affairs in far 
better condition than they had been during the several 
years of uphill struggle after the crisis of 1926, the bud- 
get debate took on more of its old aspect 
of a political contest, with the Adminis- 
tration forces and those of the Opposi- 
tion maneuvering for every advantage. A measure to hold 


Budget 
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three sessions of the Chamber every day, including Sun- 
day, was passed by a large majority on an issue of con- 
fidence. Later the Premier proposed a bill to shift the 
beginning of France’s fiscal year from January to April, 
so as to permit the continuance of the budget debate in the 
regular winter session of Parliament which opens in Jan- 
uary. In the meantime the attack of the Left was di- 
rected against the expenditures planned by the War Min- 
istry, and the contest generated such heat on December 
11 that the President of the Chamber had to suspend the 
session several times. 


Germany.—The fate of the German Cabinet hung in 
the balance into which the Reichstag was asked to cast a 
vote of unlimited confidence. This came in the form ofa 
challenge in reaction to the virtual re- 
jection of the Reich Cabinet’s program 
of financial reform. “The Govern- 
ment,” it was said, “ would stand or fall by its complete 
plan.”” It devolved upon Chancellor Hermann Miller te 
give the ministerial declaration in the Reichstag and let 
the coalition parties be responsible for another traditional 
Christmas crisis. The Government discussed with party 
leaders its proposed measures for sweeping reductions in 
income and industrial and other taxes. It was reported 
that the Government intended to announce a reduction 
of 1,000,000,000 marks (about $233,000,000) in Federal 
income taxes to cover a period of five years and that other 
taxes would be reduced about 750,000,000 marks. It was 
further proposed, as an offset to these, to increase in- 
direct imposts, chiefly on beer and tobacco. The Social- 
ists were credited with striving for a “ formula of con- 
cord,” since the Government wished to avoid a crisis on 
the eve of the second Hague conference. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, forced the Govern- 
ment into a defensive position by his warning against 
alterations of the Young plan. But he has also put the 
Cabinet in a fighting mood. The Cabinet took the view 
that the Young plan and its own proposed financial re- 
forms were so intimately related that German industry 
would not be able to bear the burdens imposed by the 
Young plan unless the Government finances are definitely 
put in order. The Cabinet thus found itself confronted 
with the chronic dilemma of a political or a financial crisis. 

It was rumored in political circles that the Government 
had been promised an American loan amounting to several 
hundred million marks, on the condition that the Reich’s 
finances were put on a satisfactory basis. 
This report had been given only a semi- 
official denial. It was recalled that S. 
Parker Gilbert, Agent General for Reparations Payments, 
had already given the Reich credit of more than $20,000,- 
000 until the end of the year. The Boersen Courier stated 
that negotiations were being made with Mr. Gilbert for a 
respite payment of $15,000,000 representing the surplus 
of the Dawes plan payments over the Young plan pay- 
ments for December. According to one press statement 
“unless the Government can obtain credits from some 
source it may have to suspend partially the payment of 
officials’ salaries after the opening of the new year.” The 


Cabinet 
Crisis 


Financial 
Distress 
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financial distress was aggravated by the demands for re- 
lief from the unemployed, who number about 1,250,000. 


Great Britain——Storms ravaging the whole Atlantic 
seaboard of Europe were particularly violent along the 
English coast. Transatlantic liners were delayed and 
battered, and the English Channel serv- 
ice was practically abandoned. Smaller 
ships were driven ashore or foundered, 
if they were unable to crowd into harbors. According 
to reports, the coast was strewn with wreckage and an un- 
calculated number of lives were lost. The gales and hur- 
ricanes were the heaviest ever recorded in England. They 
lasted for five days, and then subsided only to be followed 
by other storms of equal violence. The heavy rains, 
at the same time, flooded the valleys in the interior. Tie 


Storms and 
Floods 


upper stretches of the Thames valley were completely 


covered with water. Special precautions were taken tu 
strengthen the London Embankment of the Thames so 
that there might be no recurrence of the flood that oc- 
curred during January, 1928. 


Greece.—On December 10, the unexpected announce- 
ment was made of the resignation of President Kondour- 


iotis. Failing health and advanced age were given as the 

reasons. The ex-Admiral, whose great 
President : . . ' 
Sestak claim to popularity was his defeat of 


the Turkish fleet in 1912 outside the 
Dardanelles, resulting in bottling it up throughout the 
Balkan War, is seventy-three years old. It will be re- 
called that he was made provisional President when the 
Republic was proclaimed in 1924. During the dictatorship 
of General Pangalos he resigned. A year ago, he was 
elected President by the Chamber. In the emergency 
created by his present resignation, Premier Venizelos 
called a conference of the party leaders, and ex-Premicr 
Zaimis, President of the Senate, was asked to fill the va- 
cancy pending a fresh election. On December 11. 
General Gonatas, Minister of Transport, resigned. Royal- 
ist Deputies were refusing to take their seats in the Cham- 
ber as a sign of protest against his presence as he was 
one of the leaders of the 1922 military revolt, and his 
resignation was offered to restore amity. 





Ireland.—On the third Sunday of November, there was 
read in all the churches of Ireland the joint Pastorai 
letter promulgating the decrees of the Plenary Synod of 
the Irish Hierarchy held at Maynooth, 
from August 2 to 15, 1927. At the con- 
clusion of the Synod, the proceedings 
and decrees of the Plenary Council were forwarded to 
Rome for examination. With a few slight modifications, 
they were approved by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, and were ratified and confirmed by Pope Pius 
XI. They will become binding in Ireland three months 


Plenary Synod 
Decrees 


after November 17, the date of their promulgation. Copies 
of the decrees have been printed and distributed. Ac- 
cording to the Pastoral letter, the Synod devoted itself 
“ mainly to the twofold task of making suitable provision 
to ensure the observance of the Code, and of revising and 
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amending the Decrees of the Plenary Council of 1900, so 
as to bring them in substance, form and arrangement, 
into conformity with the new general law of the Church.” 
In addition to this main purpose, “ the assembled Fathers 
gave much careful and anxious thought also to the spirit- 
ual needs of our people, and made enactments as they 
deemed necessary or useful to promote their spiritual ad- 
vancement, and to obviate dangers to their faith and 
morals, especially those dangers to which modern condi- 
tions have given rise.” This Plenary Synod of 1927 was 
the fourth held since Catholic Emancipation, the centenary 
of which was celebrated this year. 

On December 16, the Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland, Most Rev. Joseph MacRory, was 
created Cardinal by His Holiness, Pius XI. Ever since 
the death of Cardinal O’Donnell, it had 
been confidently hoped and expected that 
Dr. MacRory would be chosen for this 
honor. Born in County Tyrone, in 1861, he was ordained 
in 1885. From that time till 1915, when he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Down and Connor, he was a professor 
at Oscott College for two years, and at Maynooth for 
twenty-six years. In 1928, he was translated to the Arch- 
diocese of Armagh.———Elaborate preparations were made 
for the reception of the first Papal Nuncio accredited to 
the Free State, Archbishop Paschal Robinson. He was 
born in Dublin, but at any early age he went to the United 
States, where he became a Franciscan. After lecturing on 
medieval history at the Catholic University, he was called 
to Rome, where he has been engaged in diplomatic serv- 
ices, the latest being that of Legate to Malta, where a 
controversy betwen the civil authorities and the Bishops 
had broken out. Announcement was made by the Per- 
manent Council of the International Eucharistic Congress 
that the International Eucharistic Congress of 1932 will 
be held in Dublin. That year will commemorate the fifteen 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of St. Patrick to 
Ireland. 


Ecclesiastical 
Notes 





Mexico.—An unprecedented situation arose in the 
second week of December when nearly all the important 
men in the Mexican ruling clique, including ex-President 
Calles and President-elect Ortiz Rubio, 
were in New York. There Senor Ortiz 
was visited by Ambassador Morrow, and 
held conferences with Thomas W. Lamont, of Morgan’s. 
He also interfered by telephone in a meeting of the 
Permanent Commission of the Mexican Congress con- 
cerning the chairmanship of the Ways and Means com- 
mittee. A large banquet was given at which many promi- 
nent Americans were present. Meanwhile affairs were in 
a ticklish situation in Mexico. It was thought probable 
that a rebellious flare-up might occur, engineered by ad- 
herents of both Obregon and Vasconcelos, both of whom 
were important members of the ruling group. The posi- 
tion of President Portes Gil, as between these contending 


parties, was obscure. 


Curious 
Situation 


Poland.—After a long period of enforced rest the 
Sejm held its first session on December 5. The Marshal 
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of the Sejm, Ignacy Daszynski, after a brief reference 

to the events of a month ago when he 
= refused to permit armed officers in the 

building during a session, appealed to 
Parliament to set to work on the budget and on constitu- 
tional changes. Finance Minister Matuszewski later ex- 
plained the finances of the nation and gave comparative 
figures on the progress during the last three years of the 
Pilsudski regime. The Socialist leader, M. Niedzialkow- 
ski presented a motion of no confidence against the Gov- 
ernment and won hearty support from both the Left and 
Right Opposition. On the following day by a majority 
of 246 to 120 the Sejm voted no confidence in the Cabinet 
of Premier Casimir Switalski. Speaking in defense of 
his regime, the Premier maintained that with the present 
system in Poland and the present numerical proportion in 
the Sejm, parliamentary government was impossible. 
President Moscicki held conferences with the parliamen- 
tary party leaders with a view to forming a Cabinet ac- 
ceptable to the majority. It was rumored that the Marshal 
of the Sejm told the President that “ Parliament, in vot- 
ing no confidence in the government, expressed the desire 
to re-establish honest and efficient cooperation between 
Parliament and the Government.” Any Government on 
that basis, it was thought, would be welcomed by Parlia- 
ment. Since May 1926, Marshal Pilsudski has figured 
in every government crisis. 


Vatican City.—Addressing representatives of mission 
organizations in an audience on December 8, the Holy 
Father spoke at length of the danger to the work of the 

missions which would result from any 
_— admixture of nationalistic policies or 

propaganda in the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and termed nationalism “a real evil and a malediction 
in the mission field.” At the ceremony of approval of 
the process of beatification of the English martyrs on the 
same day, the Pontiff contrasted the abiding vitality of 
the Church and her constancy in holding to the truth in 
the face of persecution with the compromises and denials 
made by Protestantism, and noted the increased “ nos- 
talgia for Catholicism” which the weakened position of 
the sects was inducing. 

In the closing ceremonies for the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the promulgation of the decree of the Immacu- 
late Conception, on the evening of December 8, the Papal 

Palatine Guard appeared for the first 
Varia time outside the limits of Vatican City, 

marching to the Piazza di Spagna, for 
the services there before the statue of Our Lady. 
Crown Prince Humbert of Italy and his sisters, the 
Princesses Giovanna and Maria, were received in audi- 
ence by the Holy Father, on December 7, two days after 
the visit of their royal parents. The ceremonial was only 
less elaborate than that attending the sovereigns’ historic 
visit. 





League of Nations.—On behalf of the United States 
Government, Jay Pierrepont Moffat, American Charge d’ 
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Affaires at Berne, signed at Geneva on December 9 all 
three prtocols involved in American 
entry into the World Court, viz: the 
statute of the World Court ; the protocol 
of accession by the United States to the signature of the 
statute ; and the protocol of revision of the statute. 


U. S. Signs 
Protocols 


Reparations Question.—Considerable agitation result- 
ed, both in France and Germany, from the protest ex- 
pressed on December 5 to Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, presi- 

dent of the Reichsbank, against any pay- 
—— ments or deliveries by Germany in ex- 

cess of the requirements of the Young 
plan. Specifically, he objected to Germany’s paying the 
difference of 400,000,000 marks ($95,200,000) between 
the expiration of the Dawes plan in September and the 
beginning of the Young plan in April; the renunciation 
of German property in Great Britain and German claims 
in Poland, and the Belgian-marks agreement. Despite 
Cabinet displeasure, German editorial comment was favor- 
able. The French press professed astonishment, and at- 
tributed motives of political ambition. 


Disarmament.—Conflict between the dates of the 
League Council and that of the Disarmament Conference, 
both due January 20, was finally settled by the Council’s 
agreement to advance its meeting to Jan- 
uary 13. Great Britain, it was said, 
would not be satisfied with a ratio for 
France and Italy based simply on those Powers’ capital 
ships, but would insist on it for cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. On the other hand, France would demand a 
greater margin for these three classes than such a ratio 
would provide, particularly for submarines, for which 
their plans call for a fleet of 115 ships. Geographic, 
economic and other technical reasons were alleged by an 
estimate of Franch naval needs placed before the French 
Senate on December 7, as requiring superiority over Italy. 
Italy, however (choosing Foreign Minister Dino Grandi 
to head her representation), scouted French figures, and 
still claimed parity with France. 


Britain, France 
and Italy 








Christmas will still be with us when next 
week’s issue appears, and Myles Connolly will 
afford a new angle with his story “ The Shadow 
Across the Moon.” He will tell how the great 
Upton Sales, consulting efficiency engineer, sud- 
dently went crazy on Christmas Eve. 

Hilaire Belloc will oblige with another short 
piece entitled “It Was Here. . .” Mr. Belloc 
hesitatingly tries out one of his hobbies on his 
readers. 

How a kind act brought a Hebrew lexicog- 
rapher to write a great Christmas classic will be 
told by Edythe Helen Browne in her story of 
how Dr. Clement Clark Moore wrote “’Twas 
the Night before Christmas.” 

The recent prison outbreak at Auburn will give 
especial timeliness to Edwin Cooley’s second 
article, “‘ Prison and Parole.” 
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Our Christmas Greetings 


O all our readers at home and abroad, the Editors 

wish the fullness of every spiritual and temporal 
blessing. While we trust that the Lord will be gracious 
beyond all human measure to those readers who are sub- 
scribers, we cordially embrace in the circle of our bene- 
volent intentions those readers who approach us merely 
week by week. We compliment them upon their judg- 
ment and good taste, and admit that, like Hawthorne’s 
town pump, our rill of cooling and refreshing waters 
flows for all. 

But, to be very confidential, we cannot refrain from 
hinting at a Pontifical communication. The mind of the 
Holy Father was also the mind of our business office 
when, a few years ago, the Pontiff said that he blessed all 
the readers of this Review, but bestowed his benediction 
in an especial manner upon those who paid their subscrip- 
tions promptly! It is an ill thing, and may also be 
perilous, to offer a gloss on the mind of the Roman 
Pontiff ; and most unbecoming to minimize or stretch it. 
Still, in this hallowed season our generosity fairly runs 
away with us, and to all and sundry, buyers, borrowers, 
and those who renew promptly, who read these pages, 
we wish the happiest of Christmas days. 

We should gladly invoke a blessing also upon our ene- 
mies, if we had any. But that luxury, as Thackeray once 
called a group of stout haters, is usually denied us. The 
gates of our domestic temple of Janus are always closed, 
to indicate that we are at peace with all the children of 
God. May that blessing of God’s peace, a gift beyond 
all price, fill every heart on Christmas morning. 

As the burden of our years grows heavier, Christmas 
day is often a day of sad memories and of apprehensions. 
The world is bowed in sin and sorrow. Its sons and 


daughters are arrayed, nation against nation, in distrust 
and even hatred. God who loved them so much that for 
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their salvation He gave His only-begotten Son, shows 
them the way of peace through Christ, and they will not 
see it, or seeing it, will not walk in it. He offers the 
world the peace that He alone can give, peace founded 
upon justice, charity and truth, lasting peace, and the 
world turns away to vain devices. 

But on Christmas morning we who know and love the 
Divine Babe cannot be sad. If some turn away, millions 
serve and adore Him. When we kneel at the manger or 
Christmas morning, let us beg the Divine Child to draw 
all men in the ways of His love, that loving Him and 
one another, they may serve Him and their fellows in 
the lasting Peace of God. 


The Only Remedy 


N the report of a missionary society, the following 

sentence occurs, “ He overcame his craving for strong 
drink not through Volsteadism, but through frequent re- 
ception of the Sacraments.” 

There is a treasure of wholesome advice in that sen- 
tence which should be pondered not only by those who 
are trying to uplift the victims of strong drink, but by 
all social missionaries. For the weakness of the individ- 
ual, as for the evils of society, there is no remedy except 
in the means appointed by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As the shepherds went over to Bethlehem to see the 
wondrous sight of which the Angels had told them, so all 
of us weak, poor, struggling mortals must kneel at the 
manger in Bethlehem. Augustine has written that it 
has not pleased God to save His people through dialectics. 
In these later days, too, we shall find nothing but failure 
when we strive to reform the individual, or society, by 
methods which obliterate or minimize the law and the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

In removing evils which press sorely upon God’s peo- 
ple, the law of the State can be of great assistance. The 
crushing burdens of destitution which, in many instances, 
occasion broken families and neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren, are often due to iniquitous social and economic 
factors which can be destroyed or checked only by the 
power and authority of the State. And for many rea- 
sons, the State should act to lift these heavy loads. The 
unlimited operation of these factors tends to destroy 
peace and good order, and ultimately, the very existence 
of the State. Purely as a means of self-defense, then, 
legislation to protect the needy is thoroughly justified. 
But the State is also bound to afford this aid for another 
reason, since it exists, primarily, not to make any citizen 
or group of citizens rich, but to help all to attain the end 
for which they were created. Failing in this obligation, it 
fails in its essential purpose. In these days of secularism, 
we cannot insist too often, or too strongly, that the State 
as well as the private citizen has duties to Almighty God. 

The State can help the individual by removing occasions 
of wrong-doing or oppression, and by encouraging all 
in the practice of civic and moral virtue. But it is not 
the business of the State to get into the heart of the 
individual and to direct his religious welfare. That is 
the function of religion, and it is to be directed by those 
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whom Our Lord Jesus Christ has appointed to carry on 
His mission to the end of time. To substitute statute law 
for the normal means of grace, is the greatest error that 
can be made by any worker in the field of social and 
moral reform. 

The evil things that men do are from the heart, as Our 
Lord teaches. The source of the evil must be cleansed, 
if we desire real and lasting reformation. But only the 
Child in His Mother’s arms in Bethlehem can give us the 
means of purifying our hearts, and of devoting them to 
the service of God and of our brethren. 


Dr. Mayo on Miracles 


AST week, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of the brothers 

Mayo, par nobile fratrum, referred in the course of 
an address in Chicago, to miracles. Extracts from this 
address were carried by the Associated Press; but be- 
tween what Dr. Mayo said and what, in all good faith, the 
reporter thought that Dr. Mayo said, a vast gulf yawns. 
The reason for this assertion is found in the reputation 
of Dr. Mayo as a skilled and painstaking surgeon. To 
him and to his brother, hundreds of sufferers owe their 
lives. Yet had these eminent surgeons studied their art 
with as little care as, according to the reporter, Dr. 
Charles has studied miracles, these same hundreds would 
now be dust beneath the sod. 

Every age, so ran the report carried to hundreds of 
newspapers by the Associated Press, has its superstitions 
and its miracles. There are cures, certainly, at various 
shrines. That fact cannot be denied. But going another 
step, we meet the sole significant fact in these phenomena, 
namely, that the miraculously cured do not remain cured. 
They retain good health and spirits only as long as the 
spotlight of attention is fixed on them. When it is with- 
drawn, and they face the hard necessity of going back 
to work, they relapse into their original disorders. So 
ends the lesson, read, according to the Associated Press, 
by Dr. Charles H. Mayo. 

Now this reporter did not quote Zola, but the trace of 
Zola is there unmistakably. And to quote Zola on mira- 
cles is nothing less than an enormity, for Zola was forced 
to admit that, in order to make his book on Lourdes a 
propaganda pamphlet against the Catholic Church, he had 
lied, and lied deliberately. To cite Zola, then, as an 
authority on miracles is like turning to the first page of 
an old Hostetter medical almanac as to an authority on 
anatomy. Of course, between Zola and Hostetter there 
is this difference, that Hostetter told all he knew, and 
Zola did not. Hostetter may have been ignorant, but he 
told the truth as he knew it. Zola was not ignorant. He 
had actually witnessed the famous cure of Marie Lebran- 
chu, and at the very time that he wrote that she had 
relapsed and died, he knew that she was living. Unlike 
Hostetter, he was a liar, a plain liar who wilted and 
whined when his lie caught up with him. Yet he repeated 
it as often as he thought he could use it as a means of 
deception. 

Now lying, as well as loose talk, and judgments on 
things not seen and not examined, are alien to the scien- 
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tific spirit. No surgeon would rely upon the knowledge 
he might glean from the honest but uninformed Hostetter. 
He devotes years to study and the clinic; the knowledge 
and the experience thus gained justify patients in en- 
trusting their lives to him. Dr. Mayo, for instance, 
would not accept a diagnosis, even when made by skilled 
brethren in his profession, without first checking it ac- 
curately. Before he operates, he must know. To guess 
and to take for granted, might be fatal to his patient, and, 
in any case, would outrage his sense of duty to his pro- 
fession. In his clinic, every reputable surgeon is scien- 
tific. But too many non-Catholics, laymen and members 
of learned professions alike, lapse to the mental level of 
a Moosgoum medicine man as often as they volunteer to 
talk about miracles. The reporter who wrote the account 
of Dr. Mayo’s address, and the press association which 
carried it throughout the country, are excellent examples 
of this mentality. 

Clearly, the statement attributed to Dr. Mayo calls for 
a tremendous mass of evidence. It is a categorical in- 
dictment, and, as such, must be sustained by evidence 
showing that every alleged cure at Lourdes, for instance, 
was followed by a relapse, as soon as public attention 
was withdrawn. 

That evidence, of course, cannot be given. Peter de 
Rudder, after several inches of bone had been instan- 
taneously re-formed in his leg, lived for many years of 
labor, and Marie Marchand, another object of Zola’s 
mendacity some decades ago, was still living in 1927. The 
physician who goes to Lourdes without prepossessions, 
and studies the records of the Bureau of Medical Verifi- 
cation, must either admit that sudden and permanent 
cures of organic diseases are wrought at Lourdes, or 
deny the possibility of reaching a conclusion on any fact 
in the visible order. For a miracle is not an occult or 
abstract entity, like a second intention in an absolute 
vacuum. As a fact in the visible order, it yields to ex- 
amination as readily as a broken leg, or a leprous face. 

According to an independent account in the Chicago 
Tribune, Dr. Mayo said that “supposed cures wrought 
through miracles during periods of great emotional stress 
are not permanent cures.” As this is merely another way 
of stating the undeniable fact that a supposed cure is not 
a permanent cure, the Tribune’s account is scarcely hap- 
pier than that of the Associated Press. What Dr. Mayo 
may actually have said, is that a functional disorder some- 
times disappears temporarily under emotional stress, or 
that some who announce that they have been cured, have 
never been ill. But the great cures at Lourdes are not 
of this type. These “deal with organic lesions, actual 
ruptures, gaps, and ravages in the physical structure,” 
and they are permanent. Functional disturbances are not 
even registered by the Bureau, and the searching exami- 
nation of all cases makes impossible the inclusion of any 
in which fraud has figured. Lourdes does not invite the 
strictest and most minute investigation, but challenges 
and demands it. 

What is said of Lourdes may and should be said of 
any event alleged to be miraculous. It is highly unscien- 
tific to assert, without examination, that “it never hap- 
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pened,” or to attribute it to “natural causes.” That 
course can never be adopted by a scientist, or by any man 
whose sole purpose is to find the truth. 


The Little Shop 


OME weeks ago, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 

merce, Dr. Julius Klein, spoke a word for “ the little 
fellows,” left quite unrepresented when the heads of “ big 
business ” gathered to take counsel with the President. 
The man who owns a small corner grocery, the woman 
selling “notions,” the town druggist, the proprietor of 
the restaurant with a neighborhood trade, represent in the 
aggregate, as the Secretary observed, a very respectable 
capital. They form, in fact, “the backbone of our 
American business organization.” But failures are num- 
erous, and proprietors who struggle along with a bare 
margin of profit are even more numerous. All must 
meet the competition of the chain-store organization, the 
mail-order houses, and of other allied groups, whose 
agents manage to persuade the public that they invariably 
sell a better article at a lower price. The smaller house 
is often forced to sell out, or to go into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. 

It does not speak well for the honesty of the public to 
learn that many small shops fail because their owners 
are too liberal in extending credit. The neighborhood 
merchant is often the victim of his charity and good 
nature. If the little shops form the backbone of the 
whole business organization, and if they are in a bad 
way, why not call in the physician? Who the specialist 
should be, we cannot say. But Congress might well look 
into the methods of the chain-store systems, and compare 
them with what the courts have left of the merger and 
anti-trust laws. 


A Hand-Picked Senate 


ONSIDERATIONS drawn from partisan politics 

lie wholly outside our sphere. But we cannot resist 

the conclusion that the Senate made a bad mistake when 

it declined to allow Senator-elect Vare, of Pennsylvania, 
to take the oath of office. 

The indictment, drawn up chiefly by Senator Norris, 
recites a story of bitter political battles in Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps the case might be stated more strongly. If half 
of what Senator Norris alleged to be fact is fact, there 
have been very few honest elections in Pennsylvania for 
at least a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Vare has his defense. But the Senate rejected it, 
and we are not particularly concerned to present it here. 
Even granting that it is worthless, the refusal of the 
Senate to admit Mr. Vare is equivalent, in our judgment, 
to an amendment of the Constitution by the Senate. Pos- 
sibly the Senate has consulted its own honor and dignity. 
But what of the Constitution? 

According to the Constitution, no person shall be a 
Senator unless he possesses certain qualifications. He 
must be thirty years of age, nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and, at the time of his election, an inhabi- 
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tant of the State for which he shall be chosen. During 
the Constitutional Convention it was proposed to vest 
Congress with authority to “establish . . . uniform quali- 
fications for membership.” Had this proposal carried, 
Congress might at any time have changed these “ qualifi- 
cations,” but it was defeated, chiefly at the instance of 
Madison, who objected that it would give Congress an 
“improper and dangerous power.”  vualifications, he 
held, and the Convention agreed, should be fixed by the 
Constitution and thus put beyond the power of Congress. 

Under the Constitution, then, each house in Congress 
“shall be the judge of ... qualifications of its own 
members.” It may not add to the qualifications enumer- 
ated, or take from them. Its power is exhausted when 
it has decided whether or not a member possesses the 
qualifications prescribed by the Constitution. But the 
present Senate declined to allow Mr. Vare to take his 
seat, not on the ground that he lacked these qualifications, 
but because he had spent more money during his cam- 
paign than the Senate thought fit. We find it impos- 
sible, therefore, to escape the conclusion that by a vote 
of 58 to 22 the Senate has amended the Constitution. If 
this precedent is alleged in future cases, what Madison 
averted in 1787, as an “improper and dangerous power,” 
will become, in practice, a section of the Constitution. 

Each House may, of course, expel a member. Expul- 
sion, however, requires a two-thirds vote, while a bare 
majority suffices for exclusion. We know nothing of 
Mr. Vare, except that Pennsylvania elected him to the 
Senate. Finding his moral character offensive, sixty-four 
Senators could have moved and carried his expulsion. 
But a fatal precedent was established when the Senate 
managers declined to take this Constitutional course, and 
for it substituted an unhallowed tampering with the Con- 
stitution. 


The Parent-Teachers Association 


LEARNED professor who has recently been study- 

ing the parents of school children, concludes that 
fathers know more about schools than mothers do. But 
fathers, he adds, know very little. 

Precisely why so many parents are in blissful ignor- 
ance of what is happening to their most precious 
possessions, is one of life’s unsolved puzzles. Teachers 
deplore the fact, but very few can do much to change it. 
A teacher with but four young hopefuls to care for might, 
by camping on parental doorsteps, succeed in forcing 
parents to know how well or how poorly the young idea 
was shooting. But the average grammar-school teacher 
is fortunate when she has about ten times that number 
under her tutelage. 

During the Christmas vacations parents might pass a 
few profitable moments with their children by inquiring 
into what is going on at school. This done, let them 


join the local Parent-Teachers Association, or, if none 
exists in their neighborhood, suggest to the principal that 
it be instituted. Were all schools to make use of this 
Association, we venture to think that many perplexing 
problems would quickly disappear. 
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King Peaceful: an Allegory 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


WAS rather surprised to meet Venerable Mother 

so casually. Merely turning off a side-street, I 

found her inside a little arched door, praying in the 
half-light of a Christmas-eve afternoon. She did not 
look at all venerable, with fair, fresh face, and her little 
gold crown planted on top of the demure nun’s veil. (It 
was this odd contrast by which I recognized her. Her 
older sister, you know, with the dark locks, has her eyes 
bandaged, and a broken reed slipping from her hand.) 
Only Venerable Mother’s clothes seemed to waft an odor 
not so much of age as of eternity: like the keen out-door 
scent that another mother’s fur cloak, long ago, brought 
to the fireside, when we children greeted her after her 
brisk walk home on a winter’s evening. Though faint 
brown, like very old manuscripts, the folds flowed down 
in gold half-shimmerings, like the aurora in Antarctica. 
And four Holy Doctors stood by her side. 

“TI am glad you came,” she began quite abruptly. “I 
hope you are not home-sick.” 

“ For it would be unlawful,” said the first Holy Doctor, 
speaking before I could answer, in the measured tones 
with which, as Pope, he once spoke to Attila before 
Rome, “it would be unlawful to be sad today, for today 
is Life’s Birthday.” 

“ To tell the truth I am—just a bit,” I admitted. But 
the second Holy Doctor had his comment at once. “ All 
the better,” he said, “for if you are away from home, 
then you are like Christ, for He was born, not in His 
Mother’s House, but away from home. And this ts a 
mystery, showing us that this our mortality into which 
He was born was not the home of Him who is begotten 
of the Father before the worlds.” 

“And as long as you are here,” continued Venerable 
Mother, “ you might as well look at some of these grand 
old words that I shall sing on Christmas night.” 

“Mother, I appreciate your kindness,” I replied. “ But 
you know I am not one of those medievalists. I am plain 
twentieth-century.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!’’ said Venerable Mother. “TI have a 
cupboard of specialties for the medievalists. But this is 
for everyone, and for your kind most of all.” With that 
she pointed to a huge lectern, on which were spread out 
all the antiphons and lessons of Christmas Day, just as 
the priest reads them and the monk chants them in the 
Office or Breviary. And the Second Doctor (the father 
of free-winged melody) hummed gently as I read. 

First ANTIPHON. King Peaceful exceeded all the 
kings of the earth, and all the earth sought the face of 
Peaceful. 

Seconp ANTIPHON. King Peaceful exceeded all the 
kings of the whole earth. 

Tuirp AnTiIPHON. The days of Mary were accom- 
plished, that she should bring forth her first-born Son. 

FourtH ANTIPHON. Know ye that the kingdom of 
God is at hand: Amen I say to you, it will not tarry. 


FirtH AntTipHON. Lift up your heads, behold, your 
redemption draweth nigh. 

“King Peaceful appeals to me,” I remarked. 

“Of course it does,” answered Venerable Mother. 
“ But the trouble with you people is that you want to 
concoct peace out of the world’s poor elements alone. 
But you haven’t all the makings. Brew peace all you 
want. It only turns to bitterness in the pot, without the 
herb of Divine wisdom.” 

“Mother, you have said it,” I groaned. “ But where 
are you going to find peace? Isn’t ‘ peace through the 
churches’ just the thing all sorts of people are looking 
for today?” 

“ Behold the beginning of THE CHuRCH, ’’said the Third 
Doctor, whose voice resounded as it did once at Milan. 
“ Christ is born, and the shepherds watch, shepherds, to 
gather together the scattered sheep of the Gentiles, and 
to lead them into THE Fotp of Christ.... Only in 
One Fold, not in many, is peace.” And the Fourth Doc- 
tor sighed in assent. 

“ Precisely,” exclaimed Venerable Mother. “I was 
with the shepherds before even the Fold was first gath- 
ered. I crept with them to Bethlehem, and found there 
King Peaceful. I was but a child then; and my older ; 
sister Synagoga was with me: before we had separated.” 

“Did you believe then that He was God?” I asked. 

“T was but a witness without wit,’ she answered; 
“I saw without seeing, heard without understanding. 
Only at the first Pentecost, being confirmed with the 
name Ecclesia, did I understand; but I have remembered 
forever. Read!” 

Borrowing then a little crystal lamp from the Fourth 
Doctor, who was scanning the Gospel of St. John, she 
flashed it upon the three great Responsories of the First 
Nocturn of Christmas Mattins, and I read: 

First Responsory. This is the day whereon the King 
of heaven was pleased to be born of a Virgin, that He 
might bring back to heaven man who was lost. There 
is joy among the hosts of Angels, because eternal salva- 
tion hath appeared to men. 

Verse. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, to men of good will... . 

Seconp Responsory. This day is the true peace come 
down unto us from heaven. This day throughout the 
whole world the skies drop down sweetness. 

Verse. This day is the day-break of our new redemp- 
tion, of the restoring of the old, of everlasting joy... . 

Turrp Responsory. O, ye shepherds speak, and tell 
what ye have seen; who has appeared in the earth? We 
saw the new-born Child, and Angels singing praise to 
the Lord. 

VERSE. Speak; what have ye seen? And tell us of the 
Birth of Christ. 

Answer. We saw the new-born Child, and Angels 
singing praise to the Lord... . 
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“But Venerable Mother,” I protested, “Isn’t that a 
somewhat old-fashioned idea that peace is something that 
comes down from Heaven? Isn’t peace to be found in 
the collective enterprise of all humanity: the general 
pooling of all good wishes of all good men?” 

“ How can men give to one another what they have not of 
themselves, and have never received?” asked sharply the 
Fourth Doctor, lifting his lean, rather swarthy face. 
“The rapine and carnage that I witnessed in Africa 
made me doubt if anything in man existed, by which 
he could practise peace unaided by the enlightenment and 
the aid of Divine grace. And the fifteen hundred years— 
coming next August—that have passed since I left Hippo 
for eternity, bear witness to the same truth. Peace must 
be given; and only He can give it, who of His nature 
has the fulness of peace: Jesus Christ.” 

“ And how has He that fulness?” I inquired. 

“Because He is one with His Eternal Father,” replied 
the Fourth Doctor, “being the Only-Begotten Son of 
God.” 

With a quick gesture, like that of a passionate orator, 
his arm shot out from under his mantle, and pointed 
to the Gospel of St. John. 

“Let some infidel Modernist come forth,” he ex- 
claimed, “ and talk of peace through humanism; of peace 
through mere human resolutions! Unless we believe that 
Christ is God’s own Son, co-eternal and co-infinite with 
the Father, we cannot enjoy that unity which is given us 
by the Redemption. But acknowledging that Divine life, 
and being made one thereby with the Father and with 
one another, our human devices will be made fruitful.” 

“ For on Christmas night,” rejoined Venerable Mother, 
“He came to pass the verdict on war and death, which 
He was:to destroy by the Redemption. Hence I sing 
at the entrance of the second Nocturn of Mattins: We 
have drunk in Thy mercy, O God, in the midst of Thy 
Temple; and again: In the Lord’s days shall abundance 
of peace arise and flourish. 

“ And, at the end of the eighth Responsory, just be- 
fore I close Mattins by reading the beginning of the 
Gospel of St. John, I echo the glorious words—those 
words, good Doctor, which thou didst give thy life to 
fathoming—” Then, turning to the lectern, she pro- 
claimed : 

The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. And 
we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. 

Verse. All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was nothing made. 

ANSWER. And we beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 

“Which of you,” asked Venerable Mother, speaking to 
the Doctors, “ remember how in the fifth century I sang 
these words in the Church of St. Mary Major, in 
Rome?” 

“Tt was even after my time,” replied the Fourth Doc- 
tor, “ when your son Sixtus ITI was then reigning. And 
so grand was the vigil in which the Pope then took part, 
that all other festivals in the Latin Church, except Easter 
and Pentecost, took it henceforth for their model.” 
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“ Yes,” rejoined Venerable Mother, “and it was then 
that the great second antiphon of Lauds rose to the 
rafters of the first Church of Mary in Christendom: 

“The Mother brought forth the King, Whose name is 
called THe ETERNAL; the joy of a Mother was hers, 
remaining a Virgin unsullied; neither before nor hence- 
forth hath there been or shall be such another.” 

“ Alleluia,” intoned the second Doctor, and sang the 
words of Isaias in the fifth antiphon: “ Unto us this day 
a little Child is born, and His name shall be called the 
Mighty God.” 

“ Alleluia,” answered Venerable Mother. Then all grew 
dark. 

Crib and tapers; lectern and the august figures that 
stood beside it faded away. And instead I seemed to 
stand upon the bare plain of Esdraelon, on the road from 
Galilee to Judea. All races, all nations of the world were 
crossing that plain; but I saw nothing of the multitude; 
I only dimly guessed their presence. For the first moment 
in history, all war had ceased. 

Nothing appeared but a lone, homely little man and 
woman; miserably clad; stricken; wandering as if they 
had come from an unutterably long journey. And then, 
far off, in a blaze of inaccessible glory, I saw that same 
Infant that had but a moment before been resting upon 
the straw. And a million voices chanted: 

Thine shall be the dominion in the day of Thy power, 
amid the brightness of the holy ones: from the womb 
before the day-star have I begotten Thee. 

Then I knew that only the Divine Son of God, true 
God of true God, could give life and peace to the world. 

The little man and woman looked vaguely up, weary 
and uncomprehending. 

Then again the voices sounded, but nearer and fewer, 
in more human tones: 

The Lord hath sent redemption unto His people, He 
hath commanded His covenant forever. 

As the figure of the Divine Child came ever nearer, 
the man said to the woman: “Let’s go forward, Mother, 
and ask forgiveness.” They knelt with bowed heads; 
and the nearer voices again sang: 

Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness: 
the Lord is gracious and full of compassion, and 
righteous. 

With the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is plen- 
teous redemption. 

“ De profundis,” came from the wanderers’ lips, that 
age-old plea for mercy, that the Church sings on Christ- 
mas night; that the first “ King Peaceful,” who had 
‘ exceeded all the kings of the whole earth,” had learned 
of old from his father David, learned, and chanted in 
solemn penance, and passed on to all future times, but 
then had forgotten. . . . And with its forgetting, peace 
—sholém—vanished from Solomon’s throne forever. 

Stooping gently, the Christ-Child lifted up the penitent 
Gentiles, and showed them a vast and eternal Kingdom 
that He had come to found, and of this Kingdom there 
would be no end. 

“ Of the fruit of Thy Body,” sounded now the fifth 
antiphon of Christmas Vespers, “will ] set upon Thy 
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throne.” It was the second Rex Pacificus, the eternal and 
Divine, calling to the first King Peaceful, human and 
sinful, in the words of his father David. 

Just then the sacristan came to light up the church, 
and I went out again into the street. Pushing through 
the crowded sidewalks, I saw that older sister, lost in 
the mob, with her dark locks obstinately resisting the 
whitening years. Her face was aged and bitter with inner 
strife. Yet in her blazing eyes was a look of obscure 
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memory of her ancient “ King Peaceful,” whose reign 
had turned to dust; and of longing for another Peaceful, 
who had not yet come, and who would loose the bands 
of the daughter of Zion. 

“ Lord, remember David,’ sounded Venerable Mother’s 
voice from afar. And the First Doctor read again the 
words of Isaias in the First Nocturn: “ Therefore My 
PEOPLE shall know My Name in that day; THEY SHALL 
KNOw that I am He that spake, behold it is I.” 


As Unrolled at Penrith 


Francis TAxsort, S.J. 


have inhabited it for centuries without number and 

strange legends are told about it. Surrounded by 
its friendly hills, the town slumbers as peacefully as an 
ancient veteran in his comfortable armchair. I have 
never inquired about the exact location of Penrith in 
terms of latitude and longitude, nor even in terms of 
miles from better-known cities. But I do know that a 
train runs from Glasgow to Penrith, and that another 
train runs from Penrith to Keswick, in the Lake coun- 
try of the poets, and that a passenger runs from one train 
to another if he does not intend to visit Penrith. Since 
{ did not run fast enough, I was forced to remain over 
at Penrith. 

The visit was not on my schedule of travel, but I have 
since rejoiced that it was forced on me. For it permitted 
me to witness a Christmas drama that was as unique as 
it was impressive. The existence of this Penrith pageant 
has not, to the best of my knowledge, been revealed to 
the general public. At least, I have never been able to 
find a description of it in print, nor have I ever heard 
anyone, who has visited Penrith, speak about it. Perhaps 
that Mass in the ancient Cathedral would not affect others 
as deeply and indelibly as it impressed me. Perhaps not. 
But from the moment that it began to unroll before my 
eyes, my fingers itched to get a description of it down 
in my notebook. There is a risk, I know, in giving any 
publicity to this Penrith Christmas celebration, for there 
may be some who would wish to transplant it from Pen- 
rith to Broadway, and commercialize it, and thus spoil 
its savor, as happened with the Passion Play. 

I had been to Penrith, and while there had witnessed 
the drama that I shall attempt to describe. The notes, 
on which I base the narrative, were written in the rail- 
way station at Penrith Junction. They are accurate, 
though brief. For I wrote under difficulty. The station 
was dark and grimy, the cold stiffened my fingers, and 
the only resting-place was a hard, uncomfortable bench. 
But I did not pay much heed to these inconveniences, 
since I was in such a fever to scribble down the main 
points of the Christmas pageant while they were fresh 
in my mind. 

The Cathedral, in which the Mass and drama took 
place, favors the Norman type of architecture. It is 
massive in its pillars, and rounded in its arches, with a 
vault that seems lost in the clouds. On this day, the 
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nave of the Cathedral was as somber as it had ever 
been in the Dark Ages when it was built. But the sanc- 
tuary and the altar blazed with all the light that the 
mechanical contrivances of our present age could throw 
upon it. Ordinarily, the congregation, mostly farmers and 
tradesmen, filled but one tenth of the Cathedral. But 
for this pageant, as was fit and proper for Christmas, 
the crowd jammed every available inch of the floor space 
of the huge edifice. I had arrived late, but with the aid 
of Yankee ingenuity and a few tricks, remembered from 
the days when I played basketball, I finally achieved a 
position from which I could see all that was likely to 
happen. 

The altar was a long table of white marble that gleamed 
under a battery of electric lights. On the altar rested six 
tall, golden candlesticks, three on either side, crowned 
with licking flames. Immediately behind the altar, form- 
ing a background, intertwined a row of black pine trees, 
their tips rising just a trifle higher than the flames of 
the candles, as seen in perspective. At the level of the 
pine tips, and formed by them, was the base of a stage. 
It stretched the full width of the sanctuary, from pillar 
to pillar, and rose high up to the roof, framed by the 
lofty arch, like the proscenium of a theater. 

It was the first hour of Christmas morning, and the 
Cathedral was packed with worshipers, waiting for the 
Midnight Mass. Strangely, the organ was not booming 
out its thunders of joy, and the choir was not singing 
the exultant Christmas carols. The sanctuary slumbered 
in its emotionless white light, the nave was blanketed 
in the silence of peace, and the worshipers were quiet as 
disembodied spirits. 

Quietly, out from the sanctuary door, an old priest 
walked slowly to the altar. Before him went a black- 
bearded man, dressed in a brown Franciscan habit with 
white girdle. As they advanced, the stage above the 
pine-tips slowly lost its darkness. A man stood there, 
clothed also in a brown tunic, bearded, his dark hair 
curling about his broad shoulders. In his right hand he 
held the mouthpiece of a mousy ass, and with his left he 
grasped a staff. He looked upwards towards a cabin on 
the hillside. The door of the cabin opened, and a hooded 
figure in a dark blue mantle emerged and closed the door 
behind her. She descended a few steps, haltingly, and with 
the man’s help seated herself on the crude saddle. For 
a moment, then, they paused and together looked at the 
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barred door of the little house. And as they stood there, 
the glow of the stage melted into darkness. 

Below, at the altar steps, the priest was reciting the 
prayers at the beginning of Mass. He finished, and 
ascended to the altar. As he did so, the stage above him 
was illumined again. The man and woman, quite clearly 
intended to be Joseph and Mary, came forth with their 
little beast of burden. They seemed to be climbing the 
ragged incline of a road fringed by trees. When they 
reached the summit, Joseph twisted the bridle of the ass 
and checked it. Mary, as she rested in the saddle, gazed 
upwards and outwards into the blue distances. She raised 
her arms towards heaven and then clasped them to her 
breast. Oremus, the priest at the altar was saying as he 
began the oration. The brown-clad server was at his 
side. The prayer finished, he took up the book and 
crossed with it to the Gospel side of the altar. High 
above, Joseph and Mary, their heads close together, were 
reading from a scrip of paper. 

With the rustle of many feet, the congregation stood 
up. The resonant voice of the priest, on the Gospel side, 
pierced the silence of the Cathedral. Jn illo tempore: 
Exut edictum a Caesare Augusto. . . (‘‘ And it came 
to pass that in those days there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus; that the whole world should be en- 
rolled. This enrolling was first made by Cyrinus, the 
governor of Syria. And all went to be enrolled, every 
one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, to the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem ; because he was 
of the house and family of David, to be enrolled with 
Mary his espoused wife, who was with child. . . .”) 
Joseph folded the scroll and placed it in the knapsack. 
He tugged at the little beast and they trotted out of view. 
With his going, the scene changed, and for a moment 
a brilliant oriental city with minarets and rounded towers 
glowed like molten gold far up under the arch of the 
Cathedral roof. 

This passed like the twinkling of an eye. Joseph and 
Mary had resumed their journey. They paused before a 
rill of water trickling down a hillside. Mary’s head was 
heavenward. Joseph knelt before the rill and filled a goat- 
skin with water. There was a clink of the cruets against 
the chalice as the priest poured in the wine and water. 
He raised the paten and the chalice above his head in the 
offertory, and cleansed his fingers in preparation for the 
Sacrifice. 

The view above was that of a hillside, with cottages 
showing here and there. Mary had dismounted and held 
the bridle of the ass. Joseph paused before the largest 
of the cottages. It was evidently the Inn. He raised his 
hand and knocked against the door. At that moment, the 
Sanctus bell was jangled by the server at the altar. The 
door opened enough to show a streak of light within and 
quickly closed. Again the clamor of the altar bells 
streaked through the silence of the Cathedral. 

In the dim vagueness high over the altar, there gradual- 
ly formed the dull outlines of a hut on the hillside. 
Towards this, Joseph was leading Mary, slowly and care- 
fully. He helped her through the low-strung doorway. 
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For an instant, the little ass stood dumbly by, his ears 
erect; then, as if poked by a stick, he darted through a 
hole in the wall of the hut. At the altar, the head of 
the priest was bowed beneath the level of his shoulders. 
The quiet through that vast Cathedral was a living silence, 
one that vibrated and set the nerves tingling. Not a 
sound touched the ear drum until, of a sudden, pande- 
monium almost split it. 

Everything happened together. At the altar, the p*:est 
was genuflecting and rising, with his arms stretched up- 
right above his head. The Mass-server, standing in the 
middle of the sanctuary, was swinging a huge bell in 
wide, strong strokes. Booming in the tower overhead, 
clanged the chimes of the old Cathedral, awakening all 
creation with their thunders. Grandiosely, the organ was 
bursting with harmonies and chords. And the worshipers, 
strewn over the floor of the Cathedral, were shouting in 
frenzied volumes of sound that echoed in and out of the 
vaults and beat against the walls and was drowned by 
the metal clangor and rose in waves above it. 

The wall and door of the hut in the scene above were 
gone. Joseph groveled in the straw before a feed-box 
for the animals. Mary bent over it. Resting their muzzles 
on it were the ox and the ass. Out from the manger 
there glowed a steady light that grew and grew in in- 
tensity until it became as irresistible as the sun at midday 
and forced the watchers to cover their eyes from it. 

The fury of the uproar died off and the stable door 
closed out the blinding beam from the crib. All was 
darkness on the stage save for a filmy cloud that seemed 
to be slowly falling from the rafters. The cloud ex- 
panded into white shapes and from it, very low and 
sweet, came the chant: Gloria in altissimis Deo, et in 
terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis. (“‘ Glory to God 
in the highest ; and on earth peace to men of good will”’). 
Bass voices they were, deep and resonant, full-throated, 
like the undertones of the sea. As the chant flowed 
smoothly on, the voice of the yg harmonized with it: 
Pater noster. . . (“ Our Father.". . Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven .. .’’). 

From the left side and from the right, shepherds came 
tumviing in on the stage. The hardiest of them, with a 
bleating lamb under his arm, pulled back the door of 
the stable. Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, the priest 
at the altar was saying. “ Lamb of God who takest away 
the sins of the world.” Lambs bleated above, and the 
shepherds crowded before the manger. They fell to their 
knees as the priest cried out: Domine, non sum dignus 
(“O Lord, I am not worthy”). The server clanged the 
bell, and Joseph gestured to the timid shepherds to come 
nearer. One by one they filed past the Child, now laid 
on Mary’s knee. As each shepherd passed, he humbly 
pressed his lips on those of the Baby. Now came the 
townfolk of Bethlehem, colorful in tunic and shawl, and 
these, too, kissed the Child, as they passed by in pro- 
cession. 

Along the length of the sanctuary, the priest, holding 
in his hand the golden ciborium, was giving Communion 
to the congregation. Rhythmically, he passed from right 
to left, from right to left. There arose a commotion 
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on the stage. The shepherds and the townsfolk pressed 
back away from the Child. Three kings strode in. Pom- 
pously, they removed their crowns and threw their cloaks 
of purple and gold upon the floor. And then, with 
lordly gestures they bowed before the mother and her 
Child. 

From right to left, the priest continued to pass along 
the altar rail. The upper stage was now massed with 
shepherds, peasants, kings, soldiers, angels. As they milled 
about, two mighty archangels poised on the edge of the 
platform and slowly descended behind the row of pine 
trees. Other angels followed, then the shepherds, then 
the peasants, then the soldiers and the guards, the camel- 
drivers and the scribes, until, by the time the kings had 
left the upper stage, the archangels had emerged from 
behind the pine trees in the sanctuary and had been joined 
by a party of distinguished-looking men in stiff-bosomed 
shirts and black dinner-coats. All in a mingled mass, 
they knelt before the altar, and the priest distributed 
to them their Communion, to shepherd, king, trades- 
man, banker, soldier, doctor, peasant, angel, all in their 
turn. With bowed heads they knelt motionless in adora- 
tion. 

Ite, Missa est, a clarion voice called out. 

The voice shocked me into consciousness. I straight- 
ened my back and looked about me with alarm. The rail- 
way station at Penrith Junction was deserted and cold. 
I compared the time-table and my watch, and discov- 
ered that I had missed the next train. And the next 
would not leave for three hours. My fingers were cramped 
from so much writing. And so I closed the notebook 
in which I had been jotting down my remembrances of 
the Christmas pageant, and rose from the hard bench. 
I was numbed and rheumatic. Certainly, that Mass, and 
the drama which fringed it, was impressive. After wit- 
nessing it, I could never forget Penrith. But three hours 
to wait for the next train, and nowhere to go. “I think 
I’ll stroll about,” I said to myself, for there was no one 
else to talk to, “I think I’ll take a walk and see if there 
does happen to be a Cathedral at Penrith.” 


The Old Horse-Bus 


HiLarrE BELLoc 

(Copyright, 1929) 
HE other day I happened to be passing in a car 
through a village somewhat remote in my own 
county. There is a railway station there; and as I had 
started early from home, before I could buy a morning 
paper, I turned off to the station to get one. And there 
it was I saw a sight which made the world stand still 
and put an end to the torrent of the years. It was the 
old Horse-Bus of the place, which I had known in early 
youth, and which, before my astonished eyes, still lived! 
Patience was in the bent heads of the horses, and 
humility and an honest human—I mean caballian or 
equine—appetite for the stable. For as those beasts 
waited the arrival of trains (with one passenger), they 
munched at nothing upon their bits, but in their hearts 

remembered oats and hay. 
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All the grace of the old world was upon that Horse- 
Bus, and I could not look upon it without a renewal of 
my own youth, and a certitude that nothing is lost for 
ever. 

There was hierarchy upon it (which the fever of the 
modern world has for a moment destroyed). For there 
is the owner of it, Mr. Wugg, there is the driver of it, 
Mr. Staples, there is the ostler, Jonas, and Jonas has a 
slave of his own, and the slave has a boy who does all 
the work. At least, so it was when I last saw that Horse- 
Bus at this same station all those years ago, when petrol 
was still an exceptional liquid and before the last excesses 
of machinery had begun to destroy us. 

In that submission to hierarchy, in that contentedness 
with oats and hay, in that dignity of slow progress, was 
all the ancient world; and I said to those horses: “ You 
are blessed, and you have your reward. Is it not so, 
Horses of the Horse-Bus which used to run and (unless 
all this were a vision) still runs from Great Diggleton 
to Lower Speeding? You could bear witness, O Horses, 
if you were allowed. But luckily for you, you are not 
allowed. You are not pestered with the power of speech, 
and you are magnificently free from the temptations of 
the pen. But if you could speak, you could tell us that 
you enjoy that ancient peace which goes with hierarchy, 
humility, a stable, leisure, contemplation—all these 
things... .” 

I was tempted to wait until the train should come, 
in order to see those sights and to hear those words 
which would have called up my childhood within me 
from the dead. 

I was tempted to remain and see the one passenger 
get out—Mrs. Mowles, it used to be, now it would be 
some other, but of the same excellent sort, I am sure 
(a sort which is as broad as it is long). That passenger 
would climb into the sacred vehicle, the car of undying 
things, and find there Mr. Joyce, the grocer, and even 
perhaps Captain Ling, taking the opportunity of a lift 
for half a mile. 

How excellent would be the conversation! The grocer 
would complain of the weather. The Captain would 
condemn it. Mrs. Mowles would say that, one day with 
another, there was as much rain one year as another, 
and that it was all under Providence; wherein Mrs. 
Mowles would have said more than all books can say. 
Then they would have spoken of public affairs, of which 
they would have only known what their papers told 
them, and on which they would have commented with 
that simple patriotism which is almost a virtue, and 
which fills the mind with content. 

But I did not wait for the train to come in, nor play 
the somewhat expensive time-wasting game of renewing 
an experience so many years dead, and solemnly driving 
back in the Horse-Bus—with the car, I suppose, follow- 
ing slowly after like a hearse. It would have been ridicu- 
lous. It would have been affected. Nor, for that matter, 
can one ever revive good things defunct. I could not 
hope that by so acting I should recover the years that 
never will return. 

Unless ghosts had come to fill shadowy places within 
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the little ancient musty carriage—and who would invoke 
the presence of the dead?—those about me in it would 
have been strangers, and I should not really have re- 
covered the famous Horse-Bus of old—the Horse-Bus 
from Great Diggleton to Lower Speeding which bore me 
along in my twentieth year. I could not have forgotten, 
as it clattered along, that all around it now was the 
roaring and the futility of the machines and the mur- 
derous haste and the vibration, and the metallic clamor. 
I should not have escaped the evil of today. 

Peace will return at long last, but after some fashion 
we know not of; after great disasters, I fear; perhaps 
heavy conflict between rich and poor, or between alien 
and native; or perhaps after plague and famine and the 
destruction of letters and of art, and a descent into bar- 
baric things. 

Perhaps after such a bath and purgation Christendom 
will arise again in the quiet and the dignity that were 
once its glory. , 

But I can’t get all that back simply by getting into the 
old Horse-Bus to Great Diggleton. No! I must aban- 
don the false lure and resist the temptation, and let the 
Horse-Bus go, like some much-beloved name heard on 
the lips of others after thirty years. 

What nobility there was in those days! How slowly 
came the evening down upon the lanes and fields of my 
county, at a true hour fixed by the sun and the proc- 
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cess of creation, not by the mechanical jugglery of man! 
With what beneficence, as of a sacred word putting an 
end to all ill-ease, the mists and half darkness came on 
together over the vale between the great hills. There 
was no sound except the bells in the folds, or very far 
away the hoofs of a horse, and man, and the housing of 
man, his ways, the steeples of his worship, the smoke go- 
ing up in the autumn air from his hearths—a fragrant 
smoke of oaken fires—these were at one with what na- 
ture did around them, and joined together in a common 
act of peace and adoration, until the night enfolded all. 

Today these benedictions are destroyed, and peace has 
fled away in terror to better places of her own. The 
roads are roaring avenues of death, the little towns are 
filled with a din as of some factory. The new buildings 
are vile with false taste or viler with a dead imitation 
of forgotten goodness. In the place of that candle-light 
behind the curtains in low rooms shining through small 
square panes you have the glare, the blue metallic tor- 
turing glare, of the new light which kills the darkness 
instead of softening and redeeming it. Of the old good 
nothing remains, . . . 

. . Except the Horse-Bus of Great Diggleton—and 
in that symbol I repose. By it I see that something of 
antique virtue survives mysteriously above the flood, and 
I could almost believe that a Good Genius will preserve 
it immortal in its own place, until the better things return. 


St. Paul at Bethlehem 


WitrFrip Parsons, S.J. 


Saviour of the world in the flesh. At least he does 

not boast about it, and when he had something to 
boast about, he boasted. He saw Him once, of course, 
for a blinding instant while riding horseback on the 
road to Damascus, and that lightning glimpse threw him 
from his saddle, extinguished the daylight from his eyes, 
and cast him into an abyss of trouble of the soul, the 
anguish of conversion. Maybe, when he was a young 
student in Gamaliel’s rabbinical school and committed 
to memory the Talmud and the Torah, he caught 
through a howling mob a glimpse of a bobbing Head on 
the background of a wooden Cross, but if he did, he 
never wrote about it and probably at the time dismissed 
it from his mind as only the end of another apostate 
from the Chosen People. When he came to manhood 
he was a foremost persecutor of the followers of the 
crucified Galilean. He may have known Calvary; 
Bethlehem he never saw with his eyes. 

And yet nobody before or after ever wrote about the 
Burning Babe with such flaming intelligence, or, be it 
said with reverence, with such a torrent of almost unin- 
telligible language. (Did not the first Pope in an Ency- 
clical warn the members of the Church that in the 
Epistles of “our most dear brother Paul” there are 
“certain things hard to be understood” ?) The scrupu- 
lous but not-too-clear translation of Dr. Gregory Martin, 
of the English College at Rheims in 1582, did not help 


Pswic who was Saul, may never have seen the 


matters much for English readers, and even a master 
of modern English like Father Joseph Rickaby in the 
Westminster Version struggles hard with the surging 
flood of St. Paul’s eloquence. The sad result of obscurity 
has been neglect. Only with the microscope of tradition 
—and with the other eye on the original Greek—may one 
hope to see the thought of the Apostle of the Gentiles in 
its Divine beauty. 

When he lay in Rome in a sort of imprisonment, or 
rather parole in the house of a Jewish friend with a 
soldier to guard him, in the Ghetto down by the river 
Tiber, he wrote three letters: one to the people of 
Ephesus, the city of Diana in Asia Minor, another to 
Philippi in Macedonia, and the last to Colossa, a town 
in Phrygia. This was about the year 59 or 60 A.D. In 
these letters he poured out his meditations on the Son 
of Mary, as he saw Him in the clear light of his revela- 
tions. Things not given to man to speak he saw, and 
yet he struggled manfully to express them. Little wonder 
that less enlightened souls than he have failed to pene- 
trate his metaphors, for only metaphor can express the 
unexpressible, and disentangle his involved sentences. 
But generations of Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
have studied him, and we, perhaps more fortunate than 
those to whom he originally wrote, with their help can 
at least partially understand him. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians 
he wrote: (verses 12-14): 
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God the Father . . . hath made us worthy 
To be partakers of the lot the Saints, in light, 
Hath delivered us from the power of darkness 
And hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His 


Love. 

To deserve entry into the meaning of the coming of 
Christ, His birth at Bethlehem, and His eternal genera- 
tion from the Father, we have need of light, and light is 
Faith. Before loving, we must know, and we can know 
not at all unless we are in some way joined to Him 
“who is the true light, enlightening every man who 
cometh into this world” (John i, 9). He said of Him- 
self: “TI am the light of the world; he that followeth 
me, walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life” (John viii, 12). It was fitting that the sign which 
led shepherds and wise men to Bethlehem should 
be a star shining in the heavens. It is the symbol of 
our faith. 

But when St. Paul has spoken of the kingdom of the 
Son to the Colossians, he suddenly swerves from his pur- 
pose and plunges into an abyss of mystery. He goes on 
(verses 15-18): 

Now he is the image of the unseen God, 

The firstborn before every creature, 
For in him were created all things in heaven and on 
earth, things seen and things unseen . . . all creation is 
through him and unto him, 

And himself is prior to all, and in him all things hold together. 

No wonder angels sang over the stable where He was 
born, “Glory to God in the highest.” This Baby is the 
“image of the unseen God,” but not as we all are made 
to the image and likeness of God. This Son was “ born 
not made,” born before any creature was made. 

With thee is dominion in the day of thy power. 

Amid the brightness of the holy ones; 

From the womb before the day-star I begot thee, 
were the words one of His human forebears put into 
the mouth of His Divine Progenitor (Psalm cix, 3); 
and again: 

Thou art my son; 

This day have I begotten thee; (Psalm ii, 7) 
but that day is before created sun and moon and stars, 
the day of eternity which has no dawn or evening. “In 
Him,” who is the Word conceived and spoken, “ through 
Him,” and “unto Him,” were all things made. The 
Father is the pattern and He the image, but He is the 
pattern in which all things were made, the agency by 
which they came to being, the last end unto which they 
go. Before Him is naught but the Father, but no in- 
stand of time preceded his eternal birth; all things are 
after Him, and “in Him all things hold together.” The 
Son of God is the bond which makes creation exist. 

Ask of me [said the Father to Him], 


And I will give thee the nations for thine inheritance. 
And for thy possession the ends of the earth (Psalm ii). 


But St. Paul hurries on (verses 18-20) : 


And he is the head of the body, the Church, 

He is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, 
That in all things he may hold the primacy. 

For in him it hath pleased the Father that all fulness 
should dwell, 
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Through him to reconcile all things unto himself,— 
The things of heaven and the things of earth,— 
Making peace through the blood of his cross. 


He, whom Mary brought forth and wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid on the straw in a manger, and 
who was adored by Joseph, is the new Adam (Hebrew 
for “man”) the firstborn from the dead, the begin- 
ning of a new generation; for as Adam contained in 
himself all future men up to Christ and in him we all 
sinned and were dead, so Christ will contain in Himself 
all men and thus make up a new body, which will be 
called the Church, and, when He grows up, by the blood 
of the Cross He will reconcile us to the Father. This He 
can do, for in Him will be the fulness of the Divine life 
which God as a gift gave Adam in a finite way by par- 
ticipation, and promised to his sons if Adam did not 
sin; and yet from Mary he drew the fulness of a human 
life. In Him we and God meet, for though He is one 
Person, yet He is at once a human and a Divine Person, 
for that same personality sustains two natures, a human 
and the Divine. 

Here is the “mystery” of which St. Paul speaks to 
the Colossians (i, 26) “which hath been hidden from 
ages and generations.”” When he writes to the Ephesians, 
he explains it more fully: it is, “in the dispensation of 
the fulness of time, to bring all things to a head in 
Christ, both in heaven and on earth” (i, 9-10). “To 
recapitulate all things in Christ” has been translated 
from the Greek in the Rheims edition “to re-establish ” 
and in the Latin Vulgate, instaurare omnia in Christo, 
in which form Pope Pius X made it popular. Still more 
clearly St. Paul speaks further on: “the mystery of 
Christ, which in other generations was not known to 
the sons of men, as it is now revealed to his holy 
Apostles and prophets in the Spirit, that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and co- 
partners of the promise, in Christ Jesus, by the Gospel.” 
(Eph. iii, 4-6). 

We are “ fellow-heirs ” of Christ. He is the Heir, of 
whom He Himself spoke in the parable, and who was 
killed by the wicked vineyard workers. By bringing us 
into the Divine Family, under the Father “after whom 
all fatherhood takes its name, in heaven and on earth” 
(Eph. iii, 15), we win an adopted right to the inherit- 
ance of Divine life in heaven. Two other Apostles, St. 
Peter and St. John, did not tire of showing forth our 
adopted sonship by our possession of sanctifying grace, 
which is the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

We are “ of the same body ” as Christ. “ As the body is 
one,” he had told the people of Corinth, “and all the 
members of the body, whereas they are many, yet are 
one body, so also is Christ” (I Cor. xii, 12). And 
again, still more clearly, “ You are the body of Christ” 
(ibid. xii, 27). This body is the prolongation of His 
own existence on earth through the centuries; it is, 
says St. Paul, but the “ fulness,” or rather the “ filling- 
out” (Gr. pleréma) of Himself; God “hath subjected 
all things under his feet, and hath made him head over 
all the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
who is wholly fulfilled in all” (Eph. i, 23). Christ still 
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suffers and is crucified in His Church, and Paul can say 
with all Christians: “I fill up in my flesh what is want- 
ing to the sufferings of Christ, on behalf on his body, 
which is the Church”’ (Col. i, 24). The adoration at 
Bethlehem of Mary and Joseph, of the lowly shepherds, 
of the Wise Men, concealed this deep significance, as 
seen years later by St. Paul, that “in him dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead corporeally, and ye are filled 
[therewith] in him who is the head of every principality 
and power” (Col. ii, 9-10). The fulness of Divinity 
dwells in Christ by virtue of the union of the Divine to 
the human nature in His Person; by virtue of our union 
with Him as in a body to the Head, we, too, are filled 
with this fulness, and He in turn, as a result of the In- 
carnation, is filled out by virtue of our being a mystical 
body which we furnish Him, and which is His Church. 
Thus does St. Paul beautifully establish yet another of 
the consequences of the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and of the birth of the man-God Jesus Christ from 
Mary at Bethlehem. 

So, rising from his meditations on the mystery of the 
Babe who was born of Mary, St. Paul bows to the earth 
in prayer (Eph. iii, 14-21): 

I bend my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
After whom all fatherhood is named 
In heaven and on earth, 
That he grant you, according to the riches of his glory, 
To be strengthened with might 
Unto the inward man: 
That Christ may dwell by faith within your hearts; 
That, rooted and founded in love, 
You be able to comprehend with all the saints 
What is the breadth and length, and height and depth— 
To know the charity also of Christ 


Which surpasseth all knowledge, 
That you may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 


To Him who is able to do all things 
More abundantly than we desire or understand, 
According to the power that worketh in us: 

To him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus, 
Unto all generations, world without end. Amen. 

“Peace on earth, to men of good will,” sang the 
Angels. “In Christ Jesus,” says St. Paul, “you who 
some time were afar off ”—the Gentiles—‘“are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who 
hath made both one”—Gentile and Jew—and going 
on, he again grows lyrical (Eph. ii, 13-18) : 

. . that he might make the two in himself 
Into one new man, 
Making peace, 
And might reconcile both to God 
In one body by the Cross, 
Killing the enmities in himself; 
And coming he preached peace 
To you that were afar off 
And peace to them that were nigh. 
For by him we have access both 
In one Spirit unto the Father. 

Thus St. Paul, like St. Ignatius long after him, saw 
across Bethlehem the shadow of the Cross. Blood is the 
price of peace, and by the shedding of that Blood, the 
first fruits of the promise, we shall be gathered all into 
the harvest of the husbandman, who is the Father. 
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The First Catholic School 
Paut L. BLaKke ty, 5$.]. 
HE connection is very close. The manger at Bethle- 
hem was a school; its first pupils were Joseph, and 
the shepherds, and Our Blessed Lady. And we must add 
the little serving maid of whom tradition speaks. 

It is true that we do not know her name, and she wrote 
nothing of what she saw on that blessed night. But 
what would you? Perhaps she could not write. What 
architect designed the Parthenon? He did not write, 
either. (She may have been Veronica who with womanly 
pity gave Him a handkerchief as He went to Calvary ; but 
I am sure she must have been with the “ many women ” 
who kept near Him, when Peter and the rest fled.) 

I am sure, too, that all the children in the neighbor - 
hood soon came to the manger. For news travels fast 
in a little town, and the whole countryside heard about 
the message to the shepherds. The children, especially 
the boys, would be all agog about that great brilliant light 
in the heavens, and about the angels who came down 
from the skies to sing about peace on earth. 

“ Did you really see the angel, father?” a little boy 
asks. “ How big was he, and were you frightened, and 
what did he say, and what did you say?” Once more 
the shepherd tells his story. He is the gospeler; his 
church a shepherd’s cot; his congregation, a group of 
children, his wife, the neighbors standing at the door. 
The children ring the changes and ply him with questions ; 
no detail is forgotten; and the shepherd talks and talks 
until at last he must go out on the hillside to watch over 
his sheep. 

Now anyone who thinks that these children did not go 
out to the hill the next day to see just where the angels 
were, does not know children. From the hillside they 
would troop, of course, over to Bethlehem to visit the 
Baby and His mother, and to hear all about it once more, 
and to see the very things they had heard about. It must 
have been like going to Heaven! Our Blessed Lady 
knew children and loved them, for the Eternal Father 
who chose her from all the daughters of Adam to be the 
Mother of His Son, and the Mother of all of us, saints 
and sinners alike, had given her a mother’s heart and a 
mother’s love. They did not make too much noise for 
her, these boys and girls from the hills, and their loud 
outcries, demanding to see her Son, fell like music on her 
ears. She gathers them around her, the Divine Child on 
her lap, and the eager childish voices hush as she tells 
them Who He is and why He has come. 

That was the first Catholic school—there at the manger, 
where Jesus was, and His spotless Mother, and patient, 
kindly Joseph looking on with awed eyes, even yet hardly 
able to believe that this marvellous thing had happened 

. and wondering why God had chosen him to take 
care of the Child and His Mother. 

The children go back home, and Joseph stands to 
watch them as they trudge down the road. He turns 
hack into the stable to light the lamp, for night is coming 
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on. In its feeble glow, he: sees the Child on His Mother’s 
breast; sees with trembling and adoring eyes what Kings 
and Prophets had desired to see; sees what the Christian 
poet saw when he wrote of that unutterably sacred and 
tender mothering of the Son of God by Mary. 

Et modico lacte pastus est 

Per quem nec ales esurit... 

“None of this Jesus, Mary, and Joseph stuff in my 
classroom!” said a Brooklyn teacher to her pupils not 
long ago. 

Alas, there is none of this Jesus, Mary, and Joseph 
stuff in any classroom in this country—except in the 
classrooms of the Catholic schools. It was expelled from 
the schools of these allegedly Christian States nearly a 
century ago. You may teach many curious subjects in the 
modern American school, and you may talk about many 
topics still more curious and futile. But there are some 
things you must not do, and about which you may not 
speak. You must not take the children to Bethlehem, and 
you must not bring in any of this Jesus, Mary, and Joseph 
stuff. “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not,” is a text that has no weight in the 
secularized philosophy of education which at present rules 
this country. The Name of Jesus by which alone we 
are saved is never mentioned in the public training schools 
for teachers, except as the name of a person who may 
have lived, but certainly died nineteen centuries ago. De- 
cidedly there is no room for Him. From school to school 
He goes, and the door is closed in His face. He might, 
possibly, be admitted as a sort of curiosity, but never as 
a Divine Teacher. Only when He comes to the Catholic 
school do the doors fly open. 

For it is His. Teachers and pupils adore Him on 
their knees. They know that He alone has the words of 
eternal life. In His school the chief work of all masters 
and mistresses is to teach these words, and the chief duty 
of the pupils to learn them, and make them their deepest 
and most sacred principles of thought and action. His 
doctrine is the soul of every Catholic school, whether it 
be a kindergarten or a university. Its every department 
is another Bethlehem where Jesus is, with Mary and 
Joseph. 

No narrow bigotry restricts the Catholic school. Its 
philosophy is not limited by the purblind vision which 
refuses to take account of the child’s immortal spirit. It 
is not a thing of earth, this philosophy, bound to the 
earth. It rises above the passing things of time and 
sense to the world to come. It is philosophy, therefore, 
that is complete; no broken arc, but a perfect whole, be- 
ginning with God, and finding its term in Him. If God 
did not exist, if man had no duties to Him, if there were 
no other world and no life beyond that which now is 
ours, the philosophy of secularism and the secular school 
might suffice. But to anyone who truly believes that the 
Child on His Mother’s breast at Bethlehem is the Son of 
God, and who has made that belief a true part of his life, 
the plan of education which rejects the Child and His 
Mother, is not an incomplete system, but a pernicious 
system. 

To the Catholic mind these are familiar thoughts, but 
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to our non-Catholic fellow-citizens they are too often a 
scandal and a stumbling block. Yet some among them, 
viewing the results of ninety years of secularism, and 
finding these most manifest in the sad truth that Christ- 
ianity is now the creed of a minority in this country, are 
seeking a way back to Bethlehem. As we go over to 
Bethlehem on Christmas Day, and kneel before the Child, 
we can beg Him to set their feet on the path that leads 
to Him. 

But let our first prayer be for the Catholic school, set 
up today, like His cross, to be a sign of contradiction. 
That prayer, spoken at Bethlehem, in the first Catholic 
school, will surely be answered. 


Sociology 
Labor Looks at Religion 


JoserH F. TuHorninc, S.J. 


N “Labor Speaks for Itself,” Jerome Davis, of 

Yale University, has collected views on religion from 
labor leaders all over the world. Twelve nations are 
represented, namely, the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, 
China, Austria, Australia, Belgium and Japan. The 
spokesmen range from the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
secretary of the British Labor party and Cabinet minis- 
ter, to James P. Thompson, national organizer of the 
I. W. W.; nor did the editor overlook such a colorful 
character as A. P. Randolph, general organizer, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Besides writing a sober, constructive paper himself, 
President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
selected the representatives of his organization who 
should contribute. The English contributors were desig- 
nated by the Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald. French and 
Italian labor leaders held aloof, but contributions were 
received from the secretaries of labor federations in 
China and Japan as well as a letter from Mahatma 
Ghandi in India. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the International Seamen’s Union, the United Textile 
Workers, the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, the International Association of Machinists, 
the Central Control Commission of the Communist 
Party, and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, are 
some of the organizations represented. Thirty million 
members, according to the figures of Mr. Davis, are en- 
rolled in the labor movement of the various countries. 
Although he does not pretend that his book is a mirror 
of their minds, he is perhaps modest enough in claiming 
that “ Labor Speaks for Itself” charts more or less ac- 
curately “the attitudes of thousands upon thousands of 
laboring men throughout the world.” 

Much as one is tempted to reply in kind to the taunts 
and sneers, say of George Lansbury or James H. Maurer, 
it is well to remember that a case record of attitudes is al- 
ways important, especially when it transcribes the views, or 
reputed views, of a large, influential and well-deserving 
body of people who are quite generally inarticulate. Sup- 
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pression of certain opinions embodied in a book will not 
obliterate the opinions or keep them from being the domi- 
nant philosophy of thousands of human beings; the only 
effect of the suppression would be that fewer people would 
know that they were held. And, as Mr. Davis is the 
first to admit, the mere inclusion of an attitude does not 
mean that it is right or wrong. In fact, at times the best 
refutation of an indictment is its statement. 

Not that there is anything like an unanimous verdict 
of labor against religion. The views expressed are as 
divergent as the experiences of the individuals who put 
them forth. “ The Church” does not always mean the 
same thing to all men. Some labor leaders like James H. 
Maurer, for example, have heard very little about the 
Social Program of the American Hierarchy. Others do 
not know how much their movement owes to the Labor 
Encyclical of Leo XIII. A smaller group thinks of the 
Church in terms of the Y. M. C. A., the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Alliance, or even as the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Very few general criticisms apply to all 
the churches without exception. Many that are denuncia- 
tory in character apply to a very small section of or- 
ganized religion. Those that deal in out-and-out diatribe 
and abuse emanate from Moscow or its dependencies ; 
the loudest declarations of neutrality come from the So- 
cial Democratic centers of Germany; while remarkably 
well-balanced judgments are drawn from labor leaders 
who dwell this side of the Statue of Liberty. 

It would seem that the farther one gets from the 
United States, the less one thinks of religion. If so, this 
should afford some food for reflection to those pious 
clergymen who console their starving flocks by telling 
them to expect manna from heaven, or to wait for the 
day of resurrection for fair subsistence and “ vacations 
with pay.” 

This was not the doctrine of Christ. He said, “I am 
come that they may have life, and that they may have it 
more abundantly.” In interpreting these words, it is 
fair, with the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, to believe that our Lord “did not have in mind 
a life degraded and dwarfed by poverty and unreason- 
able toil.”” Such a life would not be an abundant life. 
Nor would it, generally speaking, furnish the foundation 
for that higher and more abundant life of the spirit. 
If the workers are preoccupied with crushing anxiety 
as to where they shall secure food and raiment, how can 
they be free to pray as they ought, to help their neighbor, 
to spread the Gospel in heathen lands? Christ Himself 
never forgot that men and women are apt to suffer spir- 
itual harm from bodily hunger and thirst. He gave them 
food for both body and soul. If at any time He recom- 
mended inhumane conditions of life or work as a means 
of sanctity, it has perished entirely from the Gospel 
record as well as from tradition. On the contrary the 
Church, His institution, has continually gone on record 
in favor of collective bargaining, the protection of child 
life, the dignity of labor, limitations on the hours for 
working women, compensation for injured workers, and 
remedies for unemployment. Leisure, recreation, educa- 
tional opportunities, and a reasonable measure of mate- 
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rial comfort, are part of the Church’s ambition for every 
working man. Only the other day the rights of labor 
were championed by Papal decree. Consequently, it is 
good to hear Mr. Green declare that “the American la- 
bor movement believes in religion and in the Church. 
Tt does not attack spiritual forces, but supports them.” 
On the other hand, a number of titles in Mr. Davis’ 
compilation indicate open hostility to the forces of re- 
ligion. Some of the more violent are: “ Religion Is the 
Negation of Truth,” “Can the Church Be Led Back 
to the Humble Carpenter of Nazareth?” (by Daniel 
Tobin), “‘ What the Church Needs to be Saved,” “ The 
Church is Weighed and Found Wanting,” and “ The 
Necessity for Anti-Religious Propaganda.” Even these 
extreme views are interesting as revelatory of the men- 
tal pabulum dished up by unscrupulous organizers to the 
more gullible workers. If any men ever exploited the 
workers, Lenin and Trotzky did, and yet they enter the 
witness-box against religion. And from distant Aus- 
tralia comes the contention that “ Carlyle, Ruskin, Dar- 
win, and Dickens contributed more to the world’s prog- 
ress in social affairs than the clerics of these days.” Is 
it to be inferred, then, that Carlyle, Ruskin et al. owed 
nothing to the clerics of their own or previous times? 
Of great interest to Catholics is the article by Emile 
Vandervelde, leader of the Belgian Labor Party. After 
citing the historic opposition of the Church to Socialism, 
he goes on to show how the Socialist party by preach- 
ing the formula, “ Religion is a private matter,” has 
won many Catholics to the Socialist unions, and that, 
therefore, “ one thing is certain, and that is that as time 
passes, members of European Socialist parties will as- 
sert with greater energy than in the past their right to 
be at the same time Catholics and Socialists.” What 
he does not predict is whether the brand of Socialism 
to be embraced will be that of the Hon. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, or the pure gospel of “ Das Kapital.” 
Occasionally, these oracles of labor touch upon very 
pertinent questions of fact. There is, for example, the 
brusque inquiry of James H. Maurer: “In organized 
Jabor’s efforts to have humane legislation enacted . . . 
may I ask where the church was or what it had to say 
on these subjects?” The answer, happily enough, is 
found amply spread upon the record in other chapters 
of the book, where are quoted at length the Labor En- 
cyclical of Leo XIII, the pronouncements of the Hier- 
archy, and the work of individual Bishops and priests. 
Take the straightforward acknowledgment of Thomas 
F. McMahon, President of the United Textile Workers 
of America, who states: “ Let me say at the outset that 
I believe there would be no such thing as a trade-union 
movement if there had not first been a Church. . 
It is only when labor fails to live up to its high purposes 
that the Church disagrees with labor . . . I cannot con- 
ceive of a labor movement without spiritual foundations 
and initiative. . . I do not want to condemn the Church 
because of the acts of some of its representatives any 
more than we want the cause of labor to be judged by 
the acts of some of our representatives.” Then, too, 
generous credit is given for the work of the Social Ac- 
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tion Department of the N. C. W. C., as well as for 
that of individual churchmen, such as the late Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Curley, and Dr. John A. Ryan. 
Similarly, the Federal Council of Churches, the Inter- 
church World Movement and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, are praised for their efforts in the 
field of social research. 

But let us hear Mr. Maurer as he becomes more spe- 
cific. Leaving the past, he launches into an inquisition 
on the present. “ Do we hear,” he asks defiantly, “ the 
Church thundering out its disapproval of the un-Ameri- 
can and unconstitutional use being made of the yellow- 
dog contract and labor injunctions?” Now I would like 
to challenge Mr. Maurer, or any of his ilk, to show me 
a more courageous campaign against these two specific 
evils that has been waged by any church group or paper 
bearing comparison with the almost weekly editorials and 
articles published in America. If the cause of organized 
labor has had an abler or more consistent presentation of 
its many rights than that afforded by the pages of this 
Review, Mr. Maurer should be glad to tell the world 
about it. One hopes that the heart of the working man 
is more inclined to gratitude than can be judged from 
the rhetorical questions of James H. Maurer. 

Not that the “social creed” of Pius XI, Leo XIII, 
and the American Bishops, is always translated into the 
industrial life of the country. Most of us would admit 
with Jerome Davis that after important church groups or 
leaders issue programs of industrial democracy, not 
enough is done by the local congregation to make them 
effective. It may even be averred that numerous indus- 
trial magnates, employers of labor, representatives of the 
capitalist class are beginning to display more sympathetic 
understanding of the workers’ lot, and are putting forth 
greater efforts to close gaps in the system, than many of 
the more apathetic religious groups. Where, for instance, 
is there a strongly developed social consciousness, based 
on religious motives, against the growing practice of 
discharging faithful employes in the prime of life? Here 
is a cause which the national conscience, if thoroughly 
aroused, could press as a matter of moral responsibility 
upon stockholders, as well as managers of industry. 

There are other aspects of this age-old problem. “ The 
man who is willing to work,” says Thomas F. McMahon, 
“but is periodically unable to find it for long intervals 
of time is a challenge to our intelligence as well as to 
our Christianity.” An admirable effort to grapple with 
this problem has been made by Dr. John A. Ryan in the 
pages of a contemporary review. The larger the circle 
of Catholics who do their share, not only in devising 
means but also in applying remedies, the more effective 
will be Christianity’s reply to this challenge. 


THE INN 
(At Midnight Mass) 


Is this the best that Bethlehem can afford? 

But is my heart much kinder to the Lord? 

The angels kneel in their impassioned awe: 

Mine is the beasts’ breath and the hard stiff straw. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


UST a year ago a group of scholars met in New York 

to consider how greater interest in scientific research 
work might be created among Catholics in the United 
States. As a result of this Round-Table meeting ( De- 
cember 28, 1928), the following special articles have 
been published. 

Justin McGrath, “ Science and Religion,” in N. C. W. C. Edi- 
torial Service, March 1, 1928. 

Stephen Richarz, S.V.D., “ Why Catholic Scholarship?” in the 
Fortnightly Review, March 15, 1929. 

K. F. Herzfeld, Ph.D., “ Scientific Research and Religion,” in 
the Commonweal, March 20, 1929. 

Francis W. Power, S.J., “ Research in Catholic Schools,” in 
America, May 18, 1929. 

Richard A. Muttkowski, Ph.D., “What is Research?” in 
AMERICA, June 29, 1929, 

John M. Cooper, Ph.D., “ Catholics and Scientific Research,” in 
Primitive Man, January-April, 1929. 

Anselm Keefe, O. Praem.: article ready for publication. 

Emphasis was laid on research by Fathers Macelwane 
and Schwitalla, of St. Louis University, in addresses and 
report. At the annual meeting of the Federation of Col- 
lege Catholic Clubs, on June 25, 1929, the Rev. Dr. 
Gregory Schramm, O.S.B., of the Catholic University of 
Peking, proposed and had adopted a resolution providing 
for a permanent committee in the Federation for the 
encouragement of research work. 

In passing, I should like to note that, at a recent visit 
to this country of the Rector of the Catholic Institute at 
Tien-Tsin, the Pilgrim made particular inquiry as to the 
reports that had been circulated as to possible harm to 
the great work of the Benedictines at Peking—by the 
transference of the capital of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment from that city to Nanking. The Rector insisted not 
only that such reports were groundless, but that the 
status of Peking—now Peiping—as a center of scientific 
and literary culture in China would remain unchanged. 
and that future history would amply demonstrate the 
wisdom of the Benedictine Fathers in choosing the Celes- 
tial City for their cultural work. The Rector of the 
University, Dom George Barry O'Toole, O.S.B., is the 
English-speaking (and American) member of the newly 
formed Synodal Council of five for the Church in China. 





HE death of Father Tondorf, at Georgetown Uni- 
versity on November 29, was a heavy loss to the 
little band of really first-class Catholic research workers 
in the field of physical science in this country. (I say 
“little” regretfully, with the hope that this adjective may 
soon be out of place.) Father Tondorf’s death was prob- 
ably caused by that trait which marked his whole life: his 
unwillingness to spare himself, or relax in his ceaseless 
industry. 
The following brief notice, which appeared in the New 
York Times for November 30, mentions that character- 
istic: 


Frequently he worked until midnight in his laboratory, checking 
earthquake records on six machines in the observatory. These 
records he issued in bulletin form to seismological observatories 
throughout the world. As a result of his researches and accurate 
readings, he was as well known abroad as in the United States. 
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Besides compiling a complete list of all earthquakes, he had re- 
ported earth disturbances for years to news agencies. 

He was called the “Father of Seismology” in Jesuit colleges 
of this country. He was the first to install an earthquake detector 
at Georgetown, as a result of which a chain of similar observa- 
tories have been installed at all leading Jesuit institutions here. 
For many years he collaborated with Father Hagen, who left 
Georgetown twenty-three years ago to become director of the 
astronomical observatory at the Vatican. 

Father Tondorf’s life and character teach that the 
scholar must be more than his particular specialty, if he 
is to be truly great even in that specialty. It was the 
breadth of Tondorf’s scholarship which enabled him to 
place seismology where it stands today. 

He was an astronomer, biologist, and meteorologist as 
well as a geophysicist. His much-relished contributions 
to the earlier volumes of AMERICA, in the form of notes 
on current scientific news, covered a wide field of observa- 
tion. Shortly before his death he was made a fellow of 
the Royal Astronomic Society of Great Britain. Culturally 
he was broad; for he was a first-class Latin poet and an 
authority on ancient lapidary inscriptions. He was an 
ardent and successful teacher, as much concerned about 
his pupils’ progress as about the progress of science 
itself. His biological laboratory was designed and 
equipped for the maximum of teaching efficiency and 
convenience. 

Above all, he was a priest with wide and lasting friend- 
ships. And foremost among his friends were the chil- 
dren, whom he never forgot; and who were always 
allowed the first place in coming to him. It was the 
sustaining fuel of charity that enabled Father Tondorf 
to keep burning the flame of scientific research. 





HAT has research to do with Christmas? may ask 

some impatient reader. Yet such research, if 

undertaken in the right spirit, may be as precious to the 

Christ Child as aught else. Indeed He welcomes in this 

age and country, modern Magi among His own, who will 

present to Him gifts of wisdom that He needs not, but 
that are sorely needed by His followers on earth. 

In his recent book, “ Social Principles of the Gospel,” 
(Macmillan)—which the Pilgrim recommends as a 
Christmas gift to thinking people—Alphonse Lugan 
points out that Christ was not born into some period of 
golden simplicity. He was born into an involved, ancient 
civilization. As Lugan remarks (page 152): 

In the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel we encounter Rome 
proud mistress of many nations, whose empire extends even 
to distant Judaea. “In those days there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that the whole world should be enrolled....” The 
events of Jesus’ life and of the lives of those surrounding Him thus 
take place amid very complex political and social conditions, which 
must be understood before these facts can be explained. An 
order from Rome is responsible for Christ’s birth at Bethlehem, 
but it is in obedience to Moses that the child has to be circum- 
cized eight days afterward. 

Humanly speaking, it was the complexity and conflict 
of these many factors which kept the Christ Child’s mes- 
sage from being understood by the world of Archelaus 
and Herod. If His message is to be heard by the proud, 
tangled civilization of today, humble scholars must help 
point the way. THe PIvcrim. 
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Literature 


The Religious Comes Back to Our 
Fiction 
(The second of two essays.) 
KATHERINE BREGY 
HE author of “ The Bridge of San Luis Rey ” does 
not, to be sure, spend much interpretative skill upon 

his Peruvian clergy, most of whom remain from first to 
last shadowy suggestions of uselessness. Even Brother 
Juniper, who is responsible for the whole story by his 
effort to discover whether the bridge fell by accident or 
intention—or rather, to prove the intention his faith is 
certain must exist—is scarcely more than a symbol of 
misunderstood and persecuted naivete. But Madre Maria 
del Pilar, that magnificent type of the active nun, gives 
unity to the episodic work by drawing into her capable 
ministering hands the threads of all its differing lives. 
To her come the puzzled children, the equally puzzled and 
far more selfish men and women. The sick and friend- 
less ones lying in her infirmary rest in the conscious- 
ness of “a wall that the Abbess had built for them.” 

Maria del Pilar, with her strong face, “so red and 
scrubbed, and the wonderful black eyes,” would, even 
out in the world, have been a woman to inspire confi- 
dence, devotion, but scarcely to be troubled by romantic 
love. Yet after her long life of crowded experience, 
it is love she sees as the meaning of this life and the 
bridge stretching into eternity. 

As fine, but of very different texture, is the heroine of 
“ The Heaven and Earth of Dojia Elena.” Here, against 
a Spanish-American background more convincing than 
Mr. Wilder provided for his “ Bridge,” Grace Zaring 
Stone tells the story of the seventh daughter of an aristo- 
cratic Galician family, who—being left penniless as well 
as fatherless—enters the Community of Poor Marys and 
comes over to do hospital work in the New World. Elena 
has not mistaken her vocation; like Maria del Pilar she 
becomes the large-minded, practical type of religious, 
little given to introspection nor at all to scruples, and 
never forgetting that while the convent may be a very 
“ant-hill of activity,” it is in the quiet chapel and the 
hearts of the nuns that the essential battles are fought. 

She is a born leader, a predestined superior, but after 
all, she is still young, of a troubling beauty, with a touch 
of that dangerous fragility which invites destruction. 
Suddenly, through no choice of her own, her life is in- 
vaded by the English Captain Dyke—half buccaneer, 
thorough-going egoist, who believes man (particularly 
himself!) the “controller and interpreter, if not actually 
creator, of all things visible and invisible.” His flagrant 
desire she faces with surpassing dignity, surpassing dis- 
dain; and few things in recent fiction are more delicately 
arresting than her tortured dominance of the man on 
shipboard—or later, her tortured courtesy to Sally, the 
discarded British light 0’ love who tries to warn San 
Juan of its impending ruin. 

When the attack comes, Dofia Elena goes about her 
duties with unfailing efficiency, but half tranced, as one 
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who knows the hour of her ultimate testing is at hand. 
Faced by it—by him—at last, she hurls against his vow 
that henceforth her life shall be emptied of all but him- 
self the vow of her own consecration to God. It is all 
that she has left. . . . And mercifully the author brings 
death to solve a problem too cruel for any solution. For 
poor little Father Algay, the peasant chaplain who has 
seen in Elena the sublimation of all nobility, all saint- 
liness, goes mad at the thought of her pollution and 
carries the cup of freedom. She drinks unwittingly: and 
in the moment of approaching death the nun sees her 
convent garden transfigured, as once before in a moment 
of ecstasy, into an “ unimaginable perfection” of pulsing 
light and life, the mystic union of all created loveliness. 
At last the Divine yet human Face for which she has 
longed is beside her—‘so beautiful, so familiar, that 
lifting up her hand she touched it in love and wonder.” 

Apparently, it remained for the Spanish dramatist, 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra (only one should say dra- 
matists, since husband and wife collaborate over the single 
name) to bring perfectly credible nuns into our modern 
theater. There is a whole garden of them in the Sierra 
plays—neither over-dramatized nor subject to the “pa- 
thetic fallacy ’—but studied with the affectionate, some- 
times ironic realism of a people immemorially used to 
seeing the nun function in their midst. “The Cradle 


Song” might serve as a group portrait of the feminine — 


religious. 

Into its convent of Spanish Dominicans are gathered 
a Prioress who both loves and understands her sisters, 
who is willing that her young lambs of novices shall 
frisk and play—and by way of very human contrast, a 
devout Vicaress who is all for the letter of the law, a 
specialist in mortification for herself and others. The 
Novice Mistress is all even the novices could desire, and 
it is not her fault if Sister Inez has not quite overcome 
her temptation to spitefulness, nor Sister Maria Jesus 
her temptation to melancholy. 

Among the guileless band of novices, who, having 
once seen the wistful beauty of Eva Le Gallienne’s in- 
terpretation, can ever forget Sister Joanna of the Cross? 
She is the incarnation of mother love—not suppressed, 
surely, nor thwarted, but projected upon the world in 
the person of Teresa, the foundling baby left at the 
convent grille and cared for by the nuns until she leaves 
them for marriage. Sister Joanna is all tenderness; and 
if her heart is broken when Teresa goes out into the 
world, it is as a mother’s heart might be broken. 

But Sister Gracia, of “‘ The Kingdom of God,” is tender- 
ness and valor too—so profoundly moving a figure that 
even apart from the incomparable Ethel Barrymore she 
would dominate the whole drama. For the purposes of the 
story we are reminded that her society of Saint Vincent de 
Paul imposes only temporary vows. But Gracia has 
chosen the religious life because she is an idealist, and 
for the same reason she will remain steadfast when the 
cost is greatest. One sees her first as a radiant novice 
of nineteen, serving an asylum for old men. She has 
no illusion about herself, but she has listened to the 
counsels of perfection. ‘“ Where’s the good in giving 
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away a little of what you have too much of?” she asks 
her protesting family. “ One must give one’s life, one’s 
whole life to the last breath and drop of blood. . 

I’ve nothing to give but my happiness. . . . So I want 
to give that, you see, to those that have none.” 

Next, at twenty-nine, Sister Gracia is discovered min- 
istering to a home for unmarried mothers, pleading with 
the girls to learn from their past, to cling to their babies 
and live for them, yet knowing that most of them will 
do nothing of the kind. “I think that all the sorrow in 
the world is to be found here,” she cries to Enriquez, 
the young physician who shares her daily burden. It is 
evident that body and spirit, too, are breaking beneath 
the strain, and in her moment of seeming weakness comes 
the great ordeal. For Enriquez would take her from all 
this misery—take her in all honor as his wife, proving 
how the love of man and woman can be what it was 
meant to be, “health and strength to both.” Her temp- 
tation is not to anything so obvious as evil, but merely 
to a lesser good: to the choice of self instead of God’s 
bitter way of service. But, bitter or sweet, the conse- 
crated woman feels that she has given herself and her 
love “ forever.” 

We see her only once again, as the aged Superior di- 
recting an orphanage, still strong, still controlling the 
wilful boys and hysterical girls. But she understands 
their puzzlement before life. “God does not smile upon 
the injustice of this world,” she tells them honestly; 
“He endures it.” And her ceaseless effort is to train 
these young creatures into a hunger to build again the 
Kingdom of God on earth. . . . Then, in a luminous 
moment of repose, we hear her murmur to the Figure 
upon her crucifix: “ Ah, sweet Saviour, it’s little time 
we get to talk to each other, you and I. But we’re an 
old couple now. . . .” 

Sierra has shown in “ The Two Shepherds ” that he is 
no blind idealist. But the Religious of his plays is a 
breathing reality—perhaps because his method shares 
something of the mysterious subtlety and simplicity of 
vocation itself. 


A BIRTHDAY SONG 


Low, like a little cradle, 
Swings the Christmas moon, 
Bowing its silver welcome 
To the Babe who comes so soon. 
The stars are weaving together 
A crown for His Mother’s head, 
The fluffiest snow is ready 
To wrap itself into a bed. 
The pine trees have preened their needles 
And hurried away from the hills, 
While angels are hiding in corners 
To bless away human ills. 
Everywhere candles are burning, 
Everywhere carols are heard: 
Everywhere men and women 
Both listen and speak the Good Word. 
Pray God that on His own Birthday, 
When the Gift comes down from above, 
No child’s lips go without laughter, 
Nor any heart without love! 
KATHERINE Br&cy. 
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CAROL 


A moss-grown tile, a rush-strewn floor, 
A throne of twigs and wheaten stem, 
A herald star at the open door— 
A Babe holds court in Bethlehem. 
O merry night of the first Yule-féte! 
Hosts, from the farthest heavens sent, 
Mingle with hill-folk of lowly state 
And pilgrim Kings of the Orient. 
Seraphim carol their swaddling Lord, 
A glory of song sweeps down the sky 
And shepherd-reeds pipe soft accord 
To a Mother’s crooning lullaby. 
A moss-grown tile, a rush-strewn floor, 
A throne of twigs and wheaten stem, 
A herald star at the open door— 
A Babe holds court in Bethlehem. 


Louts J. HARRINGTON. 


CHANSON DE NOEL 


Bethlehem would not abide them, 
Denied them 

Room in the inn for His birth; 

And the lord sent them hieing, 
Lying: 

His inn was for persons of worth. 


Then they came to a hillside stony, 
Lonely ; 

The man and the Virgin Maid, 

Came to a stable, praying, 

- Saying : 

“Let us not be afraid! 

For the Lord, Our God, Who is near us 
Hears us,— 

And may His Will be done !— 

And He knows best Who is guiding, 
Hiding 

The birth of His Only Son!” 


He came: while Bethlehem lay dreaming, 
Seeming 

Empty, heartless and cold; 

And the sky was filled with a singing, 
Bringing 

The tidings awaited of old: 

That’ the Son of God lay in a manger,— 
Stranger 

Tidings before ne’er were told ;— 

The Anointed, the Shepherd of Israel, 
Emmanuel, 

The King that the prophets foretold, 

A helpless Babe He lay resting, 
Nestling 

In stable straw, wretched and cold! 


But kings and peasants before Him 
Adore Him; 
While angels, in transports of mirth, 
Hymn the seraphic story: 
“Glory 
To God! Unto men, Peace on earth!” 


But men, like the innkeeper dreaming, 
Scheming 
He’d lodge only persons of worth, 
Because He was poor would not bide Him, 
Denied Him 
Room in their hearts for His birth. 
Ric#arp CONLIN. 
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EGO SUM VIA 


O wanderers, . . . sad wanderers, 
Your phantom figures go 

Across the world and back again 
In ceaseless ebb and flow. 


At dusk when you go tracking by 
The knowing shake their heads and sigh 
Of moonbeams lurking in your eye. 


But wanderers, . . . mad wanderers, 
These were too sane to know! 
They have forgotten utterly 
That sign, long years ago, 


The wayside fingerpost turned high, 
Which prophets claimed must signify 
A roadway leading through the sky. 


And wanderers, . . . O wanderers, 
These laughed in cold derision 

Whose heads by now have clean forgot 
The prophets’ empty vision. 


All roads must cling to the brown earth’s breast, 
Or north or south or east or west, 
And the sign was only a roadman’s jest. 


O wanderers, . . . O wanderers, 
No more your feet need roam, 

But tonight on a new-found highway 
May carry your heart straight home. 


Secretly, six months and three, 
God and Maid worked perfectly, 
Angels serving joyfully. 


Wanderers, . . . glad wanderers, 
Your blessed road is found, 
And all the years of failure 
At last with joy are crowned. 


Here lies your road—the only one 
That ever may lift its course and run 
Past the moon and beyond the sun. 


Wanderers, . . . O wanderers, 
Speak kindly to the Maid 
On whose white-nursing bosom 
The Way of Life is laid. 


For never a road may meet the test— 
Nor north nor south nor east nor west— 
Unless it start from a Virgin’s breast. 


Raymonp R. Coscrove, S.J. 


OUR LADY’S SONG 


Open Thy lovely eyes, my Son, 

My treasure-trove and my Only One! 
All of Thy mother’s treasure lies 
Hid in the glint of Thy lovely eyes. 


The cold wind moans through the olive leaves, 
The snow is a wraith that floats and weaves 
Weird phantoms that mow and call to me 

Of strange dread things hid in prophecy. 


But never a wraith nor a prophecy 
Shall wrest my treasure away from me. 
For only Thy mother knows it lies 
Deep, deep down in Thy lovely eyes. 
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Francis J. McNrrr, S.J. 








REVIEWS 


Geschichte der Papste: Gregor XV und Urban VIII. Von 
Lupwic FRetHERRN VON Pastor. Erste und zweite Abteilung. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $5.75. 

There is a touch of personal interest in the appearance of these 
two volumes (of some 500 pages each), comprising the thirteenth 
volume of Pastor’s “ History of the Popes,” just after the death 
of the work’s illustrious author. They are also timely, since they 
deal with that period which contemporary thought is anxiously 
scrutinizing, in the attempt to get to the bottom of those divisions 
which trouble the world of today. For modern Europe crystal- 
lized in the reign of Gregory XV and Urban VIII. The latter, 
especially, seems to have stood as an arbiter, part active, but 
part helpless, at the terrible cleaving of the ways between the 
Empire and its allies, and the new nationalism of France and 
England, and ultimately of Germany. Pastor maintains (himself 
showing impartiality) the impartiality of Urban VIII; though not 
exonerating him of mistakes in his international policies. The 
political story revolves around the peace-loving Pope, as one pole, 
and the implacable Prime Minister of Louis XIII as the other; 
“a tragedy,” says Pastor, “that two Cardinals [Richelieu and 
Mazarin] of the Roman Church gave the decisive blow by which 
the successful outcome of almost a century of contest should have 
been wrested from her.” The story of the two great papal reigns 
is told in Pastor’s usual easy, clear, objective style, with just 
that touch of leisure which enables one to read him indefinitely ; 
just that liaison, in most instances, with new, unpublished docu- 
ments which gives freshness and conviction to each topic as he 
brings it up. The topics, as usual, are graphically divided, and 
include such popular subjects as: Galileo and Jansenism, the Span- 
ish marriage plan of Charles I of England, told in considerable 
detail; the war of the Mantuan Succession; the origin of the 
Propaganda; the growth of foreign missions; the recatholicizing 
of Austria, Hungary, Tyrol and Bohemia; the second Lord Balti- 
more and the settlement of Maryland; Catholicism in Northern 
Europe and Ireland, etc. For some of the matters dealing with 
the Church in Protestant countries one wishes, however, that 
the author might have unearthed a little more original matter 
from his immense delving into archives, instead of taking so 
generously from secondary sources. His judgment as to Urban’s 
“unrestrained ” language about Galileo is carefully weighed; and 
the true matter at issue stated. Readers of German have their 
Christmas present prepared for them. ih ye 


—_—_—- 


For the Defense. The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall. By 
Epwarp MaryorrpANKs, M.P. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 

The Earl of Birkenhead has associated himself by way of 
preface with one of the most fascinating volumes of the year. 
The lover of detective stories will here find transcripts from 
life more thrilling than any fiction, and whoever would wade in 
gore may now do so until incarnadined to the hips. Yet this bio- 
graphy is more than a collection of amusing and hair-raising 
anecdotes. In setting forth the career of a man never at home 
when prosecuting, but who would undertake the defense of an 
apparently hopeless case with gusto, Mr. Marjoribanks raises 
and discusses problems which the layman—and even some law- 
yers—always misunderstand. May an advocate defend a pris- 
oner whom he positively knows to be guilty? Marshall him- 
self came full tilt against this question at the outset of his 
career, and sought advice from the Attorney General, Sir 
Richard Webster, later Lord Alverstone. “If you were a doc- 
tor,” said Sir Richard, “would you refuse your aid to a poor 
Magdalene dying of a horrible disease?” The principle is cor- 
rect, but its application is not always easy. However, it is no 
business of an advocate to fix guilt. That belongs to the jury. 
His sworn duty is to defend his client by every legitimate means, 
to the end that justice may be done. Mr. Marjoribanks shows 
conclusively what every psychologist already knows, when he 
argues for a revision of the rule in the case of Macnaughton 
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in 1843. It was then stated that the test of responsibility was 
this, “Did the accused know the quality of his act, and know that 
it was wrong?” This rule implies that the abnormal condi- 
tion designated, for the want of a better term, “insanity,” resides 
in the intellect only, and never in the will. The old moralists 
from Aristotle down knew better than that, but in England, 
at least, the rule still holds, while in the United States we have 
gone to the other extreme. P. i. = 





A History of Europe. By Bepe Jarrett, O.P. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. $3.75. 

For those who know their Europe of the past and present, a 
history such as this will serve as a review manual or work of 
reference. And for those to whom the scroll of European his- 
tory is gradually unfolding, such a volume will be of prime neces- 
sity. It is a book, frankly, written for students preparing for 
examination, but not, the author affirms, written for teachers. It 
would seem, then, that its purpose is to assist the student in 
cramming into his head all the knowledge that is necessary and 
that is sufficient for entrance into the Universities. Such knowl- 
edge will not hurt anyone, even though an examination is not 
hovering on the horizon. And such information will be the more 
appreciated in that it can be gathered rapidly through this history. 
It is supplied in a tabulated form under sub-headings, thus mak- 
ing for clear and logical treatment. It contains all the names 
of men and places, and all the dates of events that are im- 
portant. More than that, it offers a reasoned interpretation of 
the flow of events and the link of sequence in them. The story 
begins in old Rome and ends with the aftermath of the Great 
War. Its author, the Provincial of the English Dominicans, has 
written principally on medievalism in its sociological and economic 
aspects. as 8 


The Irish Drama. By ANnprew E. Matone. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

Those of us who have any knowledge of Irish Drama at all 
seem to have gleaned it from Ernest Boyd, or to have grubbed it 
in libraries from some schoolish thesis concerning some poetic 
play of Yeats. Things like that are likely to be overdone; there 
are footnotes and readings, but very little of first hand knowledge, 
observation, or sympathy, without which men are dull and books 
are uninteresting. But this book of Mr. Malone is something 
else again. It is the thing that the lovers of Irish literature have 
waited for. Those of us who have been conscious of a new 
Anglo-Irish idiom, of its dramatic value, its beautiful effects have 
been given here the summary of that dramatic movement, of that 
theater whose voice, like the shot of the minutemen, was heard 
round the world. It is a book by a man who reveals a startling 
knowledge of Continental drama, who has watched the Irish 
theater from its inception, loved it as he watched it grow, and 
yet was conscious of its errors. Though the author is a lover of 
things Irish, his is a mind revealed here as critical above all, 
and not prejudiced. That is why his portraits of the authors are 
splendidly lucid pen-paintings, done at once with a brilliancy and 
understanding. In any discussion of things Irish it is always 
asked why Ireland was so slow to develop a dramatic literature. 
Mr. Malone suggests that it was partly due to the attitude of 
the Church, due partly to some innate superstition on the part 
of the Irish that the theater was something evil. It is quite 
likely that Mr. Malone has found the answer. And that may 
account, possibly, for the expatriate Irishman. The Irish know 
better than we a man like Shaw. Even Shaw knows that. Because 
the author has seen every play of the Irish theater, because he 
has known most of the authors, because he has watched the 
theater at all times, he has written better about it than any- 
one thus far. So he traces the movement from its inception, 
shows us its success and accounts for them, gives us a criticism 
of the most important plays, goes behind the stage and tells of 
the things he has seen there; the production, the management, 
the acting and the actors. He goes even further than that. He 
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gives us a criticism of the Irish theater of today, which is a very 
different thing from the theater that Yeats founded. His estimate 
of O’Casey, for example is a just estimate—and we can find very 
little of O’Casey elsewhere—a proof that the poetic play of 
Yeats has passed away and that the Abbey theater will con- 
tinue to be the home of realism in Ireland. Mr. Malone’s book 
must go on our shelves as the single real and important con- 
tribution to that movement that has produced some of the best 
drama written in the English language. F. D. 





The Last Night of Don Juan. }y EpMonp Rostanp. Trans- 
lated by T. Lawrason Riggs. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Kahoe and 
Company. $2.50. 

The immortal creator of “Cyrano de Bergerac” and “ Chan- 
tecler”’ left in manuscript at his death in 1918 this dramatic poem 
in two acts, in which, says William Lyon Phelps in his prologue 
to the translation, “he had selected not only a subject of ap- 
palling difficulty, but had issued a challenge to the twentieth cen- 
tury at its strongest and most fortified position.” For with the 
utmost wit and light phantasy La Derniére Nuit de Don Juan tilts 
head-on against the secret pride of current pleasure philosophy. 
The nothingness to which sin reduces man—making him great 
only in his own eyes, but ridiculous in the eyes of all others— 
its triviality and futility, are subtly screened. The terriffic rebel 
is utterly “stripped and consumed” at his finish; stripped not 
alone of life and joy, but of those last shreds in which his vanity 
could take refuge. And all to the sound of lutes and swish of 
gondolas. Gently and regretfully—for there is infinite sorrow 
over what Don Juan might have been—Rostand has turned Byron 
upside down. Father Riggs’ translation is the work of a master 
craftsman; and will surely be appreciated by those of us who 
have known and relished the original. Such passages as “ The 
Ghosts”—A blossom crushed—A baby kissed—A laugh cun- 
ningly spaced—“ The Devil”—A silence where I pass—can 
hardly be thought of as passing through a second hand. Rostand 
uses here and there a bit more freedom of language than will 
be thought advisable for junior readers; language that will doubt- 
less displease some anxious adult souls. But without some such 
language it is hard to see how the irony and the true bearing of 
the comedy can be preserved. Certainly none can object who 
realize how wise a lesson the “ Last Night of Don Juan” conveys. 


J. LF. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Young Readers.—Alan Drady’s first book, “ Rodney 
Newton” (Kenedy. $1.50), holds the promise of more fine boys’ 
books to come. Rodney is a neglected Catholic, a problem boy, 
if ever there was one. His first autumn at St. Joachim’s Military 
Academy in California starts off inauspiciously. Like most red- 
haired and red-tempered youngsters, Rodney looks for trouble and 
he is most successful in finding it from his fellow cadets on the 
gridiron, on the parade ground, and in the gymnasium. But 
under the surface there are sterling traits which emerge as the 
story unfolds. It is doubtful, however, whether in real Catholic 
boarding schools a boy like Rodney who admits to the chaplain 
that he has not made his Easter duty for two years could con- 
tinue to remain away from the Sacraments and remain in good 
standing. Possibly, Alan Drady is holding Rodney’s return to 
the state of grace for the next book. 

Fionn and his companions lived long ago in Ireland. The tales 
of those fairy days are charmingly retold by Ella Young in “ The 
Tangle-Coated Horse” (Longmans, Green. $3.50). Enchanters, 
hags, giants, and magic caves figure largely in the telling. To 
those who still sit wrapt at the folding of a fairy tale, these 
Gaelic stories will have a strong appeal. 

It is nearly two generations ago since Louisa M. Alcott pub- 
lished the collections of short stories in six small volumes from 
which Helen Martin has made the charming selections which go 
to make up “Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Book” (Little, Brown.) There 
are seventeen stories in all, two of which stand out as showing 
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the difference between spring in France and winter in the New 
Hemisphere, where the seven little Bassets, jumping out of bed 
on waking, broke the ice in their pitchers, and after a brisk scrub, 
scrambled into their clothes, and went down to breakfast. All 
of these selections show the dominant traits of Miss Alcott in 
writing for children: truth, simplicity, humor, and pathos. The 
stories will appeal to children not yet in their teens. 

Elizabeth Van Deusen’s twenty stories “ Tropical Tales” (Sil- 
ver, Burdett), based on Porto Rican fact and fiction, are intended 
for children in the English classes of the grammar grade schools 
of Porto Rico. They give many beautiful pictures of that tropical 
island, but a reader would finish the book and never know that 
most of the children of Porto Rico are Catholics. 

How pleasant the way to become mathematically wise really 
is shown in Parts I and II of Book Three of the “ Alpha In- 
dividual Arithmetics” (Ginn and Company). Prepared by the 
Supervisory Staff of the Summit Experimental School of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and illustrated by Blanche Fisher, the road indi- 
cated, if not a royal one to learning, is made very practical and 
attractive for substantial progress by the little pupils who fare 
along there. 


The Christmas List.—In the issue of December 14, this Review 
published a list of books from which our readers might make 
selections for gifts to their friends at Christmas time. Since the 
publication of this list many new and worthwhile books have 
arrived which are well deserving of a place on the shelves of a 
Catholic library and which make, therefore, suitable gifts for 
Catholic friends. 


Biography: 

Father Finn, S.J.: The Story of His Life as Told by Himself. 
Ed. by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. Benziger. $2.50. 

Mother Mary of St. Bernard of the Society of the Helpers of 


the Holy Souls. Peter M. Dunne, S. J. Kenedy. $1.50. 

Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan. Francis R. Drane, 
O.P. Longmans, Green. $4.20. 

Cardinal Wiseman. Denis Gwynn. Kenedy. $3.00. 

Saint Gregory the Great. Msgr. Pierre Batiffol. Trans. John L. 
Stoddard. Benziger. $2.50. 

Fiction: 

The Shepherd of Weeping Wold. Enid Dinnis. $2.00. 

Fool’s Pilgrimage. Herbert J. Scheibl. Herder. $2.00. 


The Golden Heritage. Rev. Leo Murphy. Kenedy. $2.00. 


Catholic Teaching and Practice: 

Memories and Musings. Ejighty-three essays on a wide range of 
subjects. Rev. Sir D. O. Hunter-Blair, O.S.B. Kenedy. $3.00. 

The Evidence of the Catacombs for the Doctrines and Organi- 


zation of the Primitive Church. Orazio Marucchi. Benziger. 
$1.50. 
Daybreak in the Soul: Short Essays for Children. W. Roche, 


S.J. Longmans, Green. $1.25. 

Constitution of the Church in the New Code of Canon 
H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 

A Garland of Saints for Children. Rev. Michael Andrew Chap- 
man. Pustet. $1.25. 

My Gift to Jesus. A Mass Book for Children. 
Dominic. Lawdale. $1.00. 

Come Holy Spirit. Meditations, Novenas, and Prayers in honor 
of the Holy Ghost. F. X. Lasance. Benziger. $1.50. 


Miscellaneous: 
The Eternal Magnet. 


Law. 


Sisters of St. 


A History of Philosophy. Siegfried Behn. 


Trans. by George N. Shuster. Devin-Adair. $4.00. 

Wings of Sunset. A Book of Poems. Ina Coolbrith. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

To the People We Like. A Toast and A Bouquet. Frances 


Lester Warner. Houghton Mifflin. $1.00. 

Come Christmas. An anthology of the poetry, song, prose and 
drama of Christmas and the Christmas season. Ed. by Lesley 
Frost. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 





Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


Immigration and Prosperity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for November 23 you drew attention 
to immigration (as well as other population increases) as our 
real source of prosperity. I have just plotted immigration beside 
commodity prices for the last sixty-nine years. The restriction- 
ists probably allege panics are due to immigration maxima. 

It does seem the maxima of the most rapid increases in im- 
migration coincided with so-called panics, but the interesting and 
important indication is this: when immigration has decreased or 
remained depressed as the result of panics (’73, ’84, 93), the 
country’s recovery has been very slow; and when immigration 
quickly resumed a normal course after the panic year ('90, ’03, 
'07, '20), the entire country’s recovery was rapid. Unless this is 
mere coincidence, we must lift the quotas, or look for bad busi- 
ness the next three years! 

New York. K. K. 


“Wanted—A Program for Youth” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I refer to the recent article of Edward F. Garesché, S. J., enti- 
tled “ Wanted—A Program for Youth.” I am a convert to 
Catholicism from the Episcopal Church. When I was a member 
of that body, I was active in a young people’s work that embraced 
not only my local parish, but the diocese and the nation as well. 
In the essentials of religion there can, of course, be no comparison 
between the true Church and the Episcopal Church or any other 
Protestant body. But if there is one thing I sorely miss in the 
social side of Catholic life, it is the opportunity for expression, 
activity, and companionship which I enjoyed as a member of the 
young people’s society of my former parish and diocese. 

Even after my conversion, that what-to-do-on-Sunday-night 
feeling brought me back to the old parish-house meeting-place. I 
was not the only Catholic. There were a few others. Their own 
church had no such social outlet for them. It was only when my 
old rector told me he feared that I might influence some of his 
charges away from him that I ceased to attend. 

In the Episcopal Church (in Chicago at least) almost every 
parish has its own local young people’s society, called usually by 
Greek letters such as Gamma Sigma Phi or Kappa Gamma Delta. 
Young men and young women between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five are admitted. They must be single. 

The usual procedure is a six-o’clock Sunday-night meeting at 
which a light supper is served, prepared by the young people 
themselves. (This is the job that’s most fun, by the way.) The 
rector is on hand to give a short informal talk on timely subjects 
of interest to a group of mixed young folks. Marriage, of course, 
is not infrequently the subject. 

Those who sing or play or speak are given an opportunity to 
express themselves before an appreciative young audience. Games 
are played which serve to get all acquainted. There is usually com- 
munity singing around the table while supper is being served. 
The meeting is over in two or three hours. The average attend- 
ance is about sixty, with perhaps a few more girls than boys. 

As a practical purpose in fulfilling their part of the parish work, 
the young people undertake to raise money, and amuse themselves 
at the same time, by giving plays and dances for which they sell 
tickets to the whole parish. 

But the good work does not stop on local ground. There is a 
young people’s diocesan society which aims to blend the interests 
of all the parish clubs and to bring them all together in a mass 
meeting once a year. This organization has also raised a consider- 
able sum of money each year since its inception, for the Episcopa- 
lian Cathedral of Chicago. 

The diocesan organization is connected with a mid-western pro- 
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vincial society which in turn forms part of a national young peo- 
ple’s organization. The offices of the national society are located 
at the American Episcopal Church headquarters in New York. 
The national society has prepared a valuable handbook on young 
people’s work which may be of great interest to Father Garesché. 

To sum up—here are young men and young women meeting 
together under the wholesome influence of their parish church. 
They are given an opportunity for activity and companionship 
under the most favorable circumstances. I know as many as 
twenty marriages that have resulted from friendships made at 
these church Greek-letter clubs. They were all unmixed mar- 
riages in the sense that both parties were Episcopalians. I think 
such a young people’s movement in the Catholic Church, under the 
protection of Mary, would flourish and bring about great benefits 
to both Church and young people. It is natural for young men 
and young women of these ages to seek each other’s companion- 
ship. Why not make it easier for Catholic young men and women 
to know one another with Mother Church as their hostess? If 
we can learn anything worth while from our brethren outside the 
Fold it is surely permissible to use that knowledge to the greater 
glory of God! 

Chicago. Ernest F. Watts. 


Youth Has a Program 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While I am only one member of the large group which Father 
Garesché discusses in “ Wanted—A Program for Youth,” in the 
issue of America for November 23, I feel confident that there 
are many of your readers who will agree with me when I say 
that the program for youth has not only been found but also 
proven. That is the program of the Sodality of Our Lady as 
it has been organized in parishes. 

Father Garesché lists three points in the general likings and 
tendencies of young people. We want the company of other young 
folk in big crowds where we “can shout and yell and generally 
enjoy” ourselves “while feeling part of a big mob.” Perhaps. 
Father’s idea of a Sodality meeting is not precisely that. Ours 
wasn’t either, but we found out that neither did it have to be a 
matter of cut-and-dried routine. A peppy, well-planned Sodality 
meeting with lively discussions of pertinent questions is as much 
fun as wasting one’s breath shouting in a mob. Father was right 
in saying we have an idealistic side, wanting heroes and romance. 
We do, and we're satisfying it by developing Catholic ideals and 
finding our heroes and romance in the aims and work of the 
Sodality. But we have time to shout, too. Sodality meetings do 
not necessarily have to be all business, and that is where the 
Sodality solves the third problem Father Garesché presents. The 
social meetings, plays, or picnics of the Sodality are gala events, 
and in what better way could we meet Catholic young men than 
by inviting those of the men’s parish societies to attend our social 
affairs? 

Catholic youth is eager to get its thrills in a Catholic way, and 
the Sodality is showing it how. 


Clayton, Mo. E. A, Rey. 


Catholic Action 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is one phase of Catholic Action in which most of us 
can take part and that is in distributing Catholic literature. We 
should make it a rule never to destroy any Catholic paper or 
magazine. A splendid practice would be to keep these in a con- 
venient place so that we can take them with us whenever we are 
going anywhere. Street cars, public reading rooms, railway sta- 
tions, busses, trains, etc., are all splendid parking places for 
Catholic literature, especially for papers and magazines of an 
informative type. 

We never know when someone might, in this way, become in- 
terested, and when interest is once aroused half the battle is won. 

Catholic societies can do a tremendous amount of good by 
distributing papers and magazines. This is, by the way, a sug- 
gestion for Christmas. 


Jeffersonville, Ind. ANNE C. NAHSTOLL. 














